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rof. Raymond's volumes on comparative esthetics form one of the best systems. of art 


criticism and interpretation in the English tongue.”—. Y. A/atl and Express. 
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== WORKS BY -— = 


GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND 





dramatic in each art. 





The Representative Signifi- 
cance of Form 


By GEORGE LANSING RAYMOND, L.H.D., Pro- 
fessor of Aesthetics, Princeton University. 8vo, $2.00 


ONSIDERS thought and emotion as attributable to natural forms, 

to subconscious and conscious mental action, and to genius and ac- 
quired skill, in religion, science and art, and to the epic, realistic and 
This book completes the following series of vol- 
umes which, in this country and Europe, has received the highest 
commendation for research and originality. 








Art in Theory 
$1.75 
‘* His style is good and his logic sound, and 
of the greatest possible service to the stu- 
dent of artistic theories."—Art Yournal 
(London). 





Poetry as a Representa- 
tive Art 
Fifth Edition, revised, now in 
press. $1.75 
**T have read it with pleasure and a sense of 
instruction on many points.”— Francis 
Turner Palgrave, Professor of “Poetry, 
Oxford University. 
‘*Dieses ganz vortreffliche Werk.” — Englische 





Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture as Repre- 
sentative Arts 
Illustrated. $2.50 
‘* Expression by means of size, shape, regu- 
larity, the human body, posture, gesture 
and movement, are all considered, A 


specially interesting chapter is the one on 
color.” —Current Literature, 


The Cenesis of Art-Form 
Illustrated. $2.25 

‘Tn a spirit at once scientific and that of the 
true artist, he pierces to their sources, and 
shows the relation between painting, sculpt- 
ure, poetry, music and architecture. A 
book that possesses not only singular value 
but singular charm.—New York Times. 

Rhythm and Harmony in 

Poetry and Music 

$1.75 

‘* Prof. Raymond’s exhaustive and instruc- 
tive treatise ; from page to page it is full 
of suggestion.” — Zhe Academy (London). 





Proportion and Harmony of 

Line and Color in Painting, 

Sculpture and Architecture 
Illustrated. $2.50 

**No critical person can afford to ignore sb 


valuable a contribution to the art-thought 
of the day.” —Art-Jnterchange. 

** The philosophy underlying and pervading 
the whole structure of this intelligent art- 
criticism should be given the widest possi- 
ble publicity.” — Boston Globe. 
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PORTRAIT OF QUEEN VICTORIA BY HERSELF 
(From an original unpublished etching) 


See page 34. 











































The Critic 


An Illustrated Monthly Review 
of Literature, Art and Life 


Vol. XXXVII JULY, 1900 No. 1 


The Lounger 


‘* The Life and Times of Queen Victoria’’ is a volume shortly to 
be published by Messrs. Putnam. The first part, telling of the domes- 
tic life of the Queen, is by Mrs. Oliphant; the second part is to be a 
reprint of Mr. Robert Wilson’s ‘‘ Life and Times of Queen Victoria,’’ 
which, as it was originally published in. 1887, will be brought up to 
date. Mrs. Oliphant’s work is new, and is believed to be the last task 
on which she was engaged before her death. 


J 


The recent publication (June 27th) of ‘‘ China, the Long-Lived Em- 
pire,’’ by Miss Eliza R. Scidmore, author of ‘‘Jinrikisha Days in Japan" 
and ‘‘ Java, the Garden of the East,’ seems to have been due to the 
recent exploits of the ‘‘ Boxers,’’ but the book itself was not thrown to- 
gether to meet a suddenly urgent demand for literature relative to the 
subject. Before the first cablegram announcing the imperially ‘‘ in- 
spired’’ uprising of the secret society had startled the world, Miss 
Scidmore’s book had been printed and was ready for the binder, the 
intention of the Century Co. being to issue it in the fall. Its timeli- 
ness, then, is largely accidental though none the less real. Miss Scid- 
more is a well-known sinologue, as well as a crisp and entertaining 
writer, and her fully illustrated volume, with its frontispiece portrait 
of the Dowager Empress, treats interestingly, though indirectly, of the 
causes of the revolution that is shaking the long-lived empire to its 
foundations. Tsze Hsi An has been called ‘‘ the only man in China,”’ 
and certainly she appears to have the qualities that are more masculine 
than feminine, and which are exceptional even among men. 


3 


Success seems to have followed in the footsteps of Judge Robert 
Grant. From the days when, as a Harvard undergraduate, he wrote 
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4 The Critic 


for the Lampoon, his writings have attracted attention. His ‘‘ Little 
Tin-Gods-on-Wheels,’’ which appeared in that journal, instantly be- 
came a classic. After graduation he began writing books, and each 


Copyright, 1900, by The Century Co. 
TSZE HSI AN, EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA 
From a painting on silk by Li Shih Ch’uan 


one as it came from Messrs. Scribner’s press was hailed as better than 
its predecessor, which, considering the way that had been received, 
was no small compliment. As his title indicates, Judge Grant is by 
profession a lawyer. He sits in the Probate Court of Massachusetts 
when that body is in session; then when the court closes its doors, he 
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| goes a-fishing. In that gentle art he is as successful as in literature, 
and there is a rumor abroad, by the way, that he may make a success 
E in other and newer lines, for him, than fishing and novel-writing. 


Copyright, 1900, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
JUDGE ROBERT GRANT 


Judge Grant’s latest book, ‘‘ Unleavened Bread,’’ has already 
made a sensation and promises to be widely read. It is not an attack 
upon club women, or intended to show them up as a class, as has been 
suggested. It has another object in view—that of calling attention 
to the peculiar variety of American woman as exemplified in Selma 
White. It is a close study of this interesting specimen. 


Mr. Frank M. Chapman's “‘ Bird Studies with a Camera’’ promises 
to be quite as valuable a book as his ‘‘ Handbook of Birds’’ and 
‘* Bird Life,’ and quite as popular. The book is full of practical in- 
formation both for the amateur of nature and the amateur of the 
camera. 















The Critic 


At first thought it might seem easy to paint a being such as Pade- 
rewski, who falls so completely within the province of portraiture, who, 
to many, appeals even more to eye than to ear. Sargent or Chartran 








PADEREWSKI 


would give us this florescent exterior — and give it inimitably. Do not 
bristle at the coupling of S. and C., for they are both doing much the 
same thing, doing it differently, but — doing the same thing. It isa 
clairvoyant version — in Chartran’s case perversion — of the shell, the 
husk, of man, woman, or child. They both bow to that which meets | } 
the eye; they juggle with that alone, leaving mentality calmly out of the 

question. For this there is perhaps precedent in Van Dyck, but not 

in Velazquez nor in Rembrandt. 


2 1 


It is with relish that one comes upon a simple, restrained, and 
psychological presentation of a man outwardly flamboyant, a Pade- 
rewski. The accompanying portrait, by Herr Josef Smutny, which is 
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now on view at the art rooms of Mr. Carl Glucksmann, in this city, 
is truer to Paderewski than Paderewski seems to be to himself. Seems 


to be only, for there is in 
his semblance, as there 
seldom is. Herr Smutny 
has not suffocated us with 
externals; he has given 
the spirit, the animus, of 
man and pianist. All the 
intimate tokens are there, 
—oriflamme hair, negli- 
gent scarf, pallor, and 
sensitively modelled face, 
—but they are subdued, 
notenforced. They serve 
to express something be- 
sides themselves. The 
color scheme is delicate 
and subtle, the figure be- 
ing painted against a dim 
green ground, and both 
pose and composition 
here speak for themselves. 


7 


Herr Josef Smutny, 
the painter of this por- 
trait so reserved, so full 
of the deeper beauty of 
without and of within, 
was born in Prague. 
While still in his teens he 
became the favorite pupil 
of Leopold Car! Miiller at 
the Imperial Academy of 
Fine Arts in Vienna. 
Later he travelled and 
studied in Italy, France, 
Spain, and Holland. On 
his return to Vienna he 
was honored with com- 
missions from members of 
the imperial family of 


Austria and from many of the nobility as well, painting portraits of the 
hapless Archduke Johann Salvator, Prince Schwarzenberg, Countess 
Auersberg, Baron Kolisch, Countess Ceschini, and also of the present 


Khedive of Egypt. 


reality little discord between the man and 














From Le Thédtre. 


M. COQUELIN AS JEAN BART 
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The Critic 


M. Coquelin has seldom been fitted with a better part than that of 
Jean Bart. Like the original Jean, he is himself a Flamand of France, 
and this inimitable mixture of the comic and the heroic is absolutely 
after his own heart. M. Jean Coquelin, the third in succession of the 
Coquelin dynasty, who has heretofore been overwhelmed by both uncle 
and father, strides well into the front rank with his impersonation of 





Copyright, 1900, by The Century Co. 


MR. RONALD MACDONALD 


Master Brown, an English privateersman with a soft-hearted daughter. 
Neither stage setting nor acting has called forth anything save praise, 
and the play itself receives only one snub (from M. Henri Fouquier), 
who thinks it ‘‘ too literary for the mob and too melodramatic for the 
literati,’’ a remark which he doubtless enjoyed making —for its own 
sake, 


7 4 


The principal object in Ronald Macdonald’s romance, ‘‘ The 
Sword of the King,’’ is a broken blade which hangs on the wall in 
the house of the heroine, who narrates its story to her children. The 
weapon had been presented to her by the Prince of Orange, whose life 
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she had saved a few months before he became King of England. One 
of the best of the romances of Mr. Macdonald’s father, the Rev. Dr. 
George Macdonald, is ‘‘ Wilfrid Cumbermede,’’ and it is an interesting 
coincidence that a prominent place in that story is occupied by a sword 
which had saved the life of Sir Marmaduke Langdale at the battle of 
Naseby. Its story is told by the hero of the book. It is a very dif- 
ferent story, however, from that of ‘‘ The Sword of the King.”’ 
2 

The latter story is full of dramatic situations, and I am not surprised 
to hear that it was a play before it became a novel. Mr. Macdonald, 
who is an actor as well as a playwright and novelist, gave a copyright 
performance of ‘‘ The Sword of the King’’ at Oxford a few weeks 
ago. Arrangements for the production of the play in London have 
already been made, and it will probably be seen in New York some- 
time during the coming season. That it will be a successful play I 
have small doubt, for the book has all the desired elements,—a very 
‘* playable’’ heroine, love, adventure, intrigue, and suspense, with 
sufficient comedy to make it very amusing. 


The image of a hero throwing an inkstand at an offender is indelibly 
impressed on the minds of most of us in connection with Martin Luther 
and the Enemy of usall. A recent novel presents another such image. 
The Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady in ‘‘ For Love of Country ’’ draws 
a spirited picture of Washington as a man with human passions, fond 
of the good things of life, loving good wine, fair women, a well-told 
story, a good jest, pleasant society. To many this Washington, who 
in a burst of righteous anger aimed a heavy leaden inkstand at the 
head of a disobedient officer, will prove a more attractive man than 
the old stereotyped idea. He is not in the foreground of the story, 
however, except where the Trenton and Princeton campaigns are 
described. The hero of the book is the gallant John Seymour Seymour, 
first a lieutenant, then captain of the Continental ship Randolph. A 
point is strained in making Seymour captain in place of the historical 
Nicholas Biddle, but historical fiction is never deterred from swallow- 
ing camels. The situations are striking. The miése-en-scéne is admi- 
rable, and the plot is fairly logical, The conversation of the last 
chapter is an anti-climax, but relaxation must follow tension, and 
reunited lovers are likely to lapse into dialogue not profitable for a 
third person. 

The fact that this book is in its sixth edition speaks for its popu- 
larity. C'est le premier pas qui cote can be taken almost as an axiom 
in literature. When a writer makes a hit with his first novel, if he 
is a wise man, he retires, with his laurels on his brow. Jf he is a 
wise man! Asa matter of fact, very few novelists are wise, and they 
show their unwisdom by persisting along the path that leads to destruc- 
tion; that is, to the end where their novels sell, not because of merit, 
but because of the author’s name on the title-page. Mr. Brady, how- 
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ever, is not on the downward path. He has gone from good to better. 
‘* The Grip of Honor’’ is a capital story. It has more strength than 


his previous novel, 
and the plot holds 
the attention with 
even more tenacity 
than does the former 
book. Lady Eliza- 
beth Howard is a 
woman whom any 
man would love, a 
woman worthy the 
devotion of two such 
honorable lovers as 
Edward Coventry 
and Barry O’Neill. 
The difference be- 
tween a man’s and a 
woman’s idea of 
honor is strongly 
brought out. A man’s 
love is limited by 
honor, a woman’s 
love is boundless. 
John Paul Jones, who 
was an_ incidental 
character in ‘‘For 
Love of Country,’’ is 
here in the foreground as the intrepid commander in the sea-fight 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. The author has 
succeeded in giving his romance a flavor of salt air which is exhilara- 
ting. Both of these novels are being dramatized, and will in all prob- 
ability be produced by Mr. Daniel Frohman before the holidays. Mr. 
Brady wrote ‘‘ The Grip of Honor’’ with a play in view. Fiction, 
however, does not occupy all of this clergyman’s time outside of his 
parochial duties. He has written the life of Paul Jones for Apple- 
ton’s Heroes of the Navy Series, and as he writes on this subject 
con amore it should be of more than passing interest. 

Mr. Brady has had an active life since he was graduated from the 
Naval Academy. He has lived on the plains, and he served as chaplain 
of a Pennsylvania regiment during the Spanish-American war. 


o> 4 


Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, writes our Paris correspondent, will re- 
turn to America in August, having completed his statue of General 
Sherman, which will be placed in Central Park soon after his arrival. 

For two years and a half this monument has been his principal 
work. At his afeHer in the Rue de Bagneaux, he keeps nine men 














Photo. by Gutekunst 
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occupied in finishing, under his direction, the technical details, casting 
and recasting various fragments of the statue. 

“ Sculptors,” he says, “should be contractors: we have to treat 
with art committees, with stone-cutters, with bronze dealers, and to 
train a shop full of apprentices. For so much practical management 
our artistic education and temperament are inadequate.” 

The study Mr. St. Gaudens has used for Sherman’s head was made 
from life several years ago. It is a portrait, but less spirited than the 
rest of the statue. Sherman is on horseback, his feet thrust deep into 
his stirrups, the trousers drawn tight over his boots ; his cloak flies in 
the wind as he rides ; one hand, carrying his hat, hangs by his side, 
and with the other he lifts the reins over his animal’s neck. The 
horse, prancing, its ears lying flat, throws back its head, and Victory, 
crowned with laurel, her uplifted hands bearing palm branches, sweeps 
the hero with her wings as she speeds before him. To balance her 
figure, which brings forward the weight: of the composition, there is a 
low oak tree springing up behind the horse’s hoofs in the rear. 

“T have tried,” says Mr. St. Gaudens, “to express victory and peace 
at the same time. Sherman, triumphant, should yet give the impres- 
sion of having finished with war.” 

A plaster cast of the statue in its final form has been sent to the 
Exposition, together with the Puritan and Amor Caritas. This latter 
has recently been bought by the French Government for the Luxem- 
bourg galleries, where Mr. MacMonnies has hitherto been the only 
American sculpter represented. 

Speaking of his visit to Paris, Mr. St. Gaudens said: “I had 
lived twenty years in New York looking at the same four walls. I 
wanted to see beyond them, and came abroad for this purpose, in the 
pursuit of happiness, not realizing that happiness lies within ourselves. 
I could not fail to enjoy a nation so thoroughly artistic as the French, 
and for many reasons I shall be sorry to leave them.” 

He is now at work upon a group to be placed on the facade of the 
Boston Library : six symbolic figures, seated on two low stone benches, 
Labor with Art and Science on one side, Law with Religion and 
Achievement on the other. These he will take unfinished to America 
and complete them there. 

“It is the beginning that I most enjoy,” he says. “ Then I feel 
that I may do something good. Once finished, my work always 
disappoints me, and so I start again, never satisfied.” 


2 

Mr. Seton-Thompson is one of the most popular lecturers on Major 
Pond’s list. He has found, however, that there are other ways of 
making money than by writing and lecturing. In the August num- 
ber of the Ladies’ Home F ournal there will be a play made by Mr. 
Seton-Thompson from his animal stories. This play will be produced 
in vaudeville during the winter. The parts will be played by men and 
boys dressed as animals, and a baby bear for the light comedy. 
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Tucked somewhere away in THE Criric’s creed is a clause to the 
effect that caricature is a wholesome thing. While not eager to poach 
upon Le Rire or La Caricature, it is the plan now and again to disclose 
fanciful versions of those unhappy beings who have become commodities 





Ernest SeTen-] Homrsen Ba 


—literary-column commodities. Directly a man is stereotyped as. 
“* Mr. , the well-known author of — —-, etc.,”’ 
he provokes caricature, he is legitimate prey, and should be forced 
to assume a less shop-worn, a more piquant guise. In this way Mr. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson herewith repays the public for being ‘‘ Mr. 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, the well-known animalist, author of ‘ Biog- 
raphy of a Grizzly,’ etc.’’ The accompanying skit was drawn by 
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M. Carlo de Fornaro, born a Swiss, but made a cosmopolitan artist. 
M. de Fornaro has not presented his quarry in the old-time distorted 
fashion, but as an ensemble, in proper setting, the features being not 
falsified but intensified. The marks of the man are all here down to 
the footprint in his own hand. About his head flitter birds of the air 
and at his feet gather beasts of the field. It is Mr. Seton-Thompson 
faithfully characterized, and caricatured merely because it is Mr. 
Seton-Thompson—in extenso. 





THE LATE STEPHEN CRANE 
(From a snap shot taken at the entrance to the dungeon of his English Home in September 
last by Mr. K. E. Harriman) 


In England the death of Stephen Crane is regarded as a blow to 
literary journalism, like that of G. W. Steevens, a few months ago, at 
the same early age—thirty years. Mr. Crane had served as war cor- 
respondent in Cuba and Greece, and was to have gone out to St. Hel- 
ena for the London Morning Post. He was, perhaps, better fitted for 
journalistic work than anything else, for he could describe what he saw 
with a vividness that put him in the same group of war correspondents 
with Kipling, Steevens, and Davis. Ten books already bear his name, 
and four or five more are forthcoming (a singularly large output for 
the short period of his productivity), yet only one of them stands out 
clearly as a notable work. ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage ’’ had power 
in plenty. Nothing of Mr. Crane’s had more of it. Yet the other 
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qualities which the years might have been expected to bring had not 
come when he laid down his pen. His later work was clever and 
promising, but it was little more. It is something, though, to have 











L aie all ie 
FRONT DOOR OF MR. STEPHEN CRANE’S ENGLISH HOME 
(From a photograph by Mr. K. E. Harriman) 


produced in one’s early twenties 2 work which attracts the flattering 
attention that ‘‘ The Red Badge ’’ received — for the little book was 
decidedly the book of its day, and had the good fortune to be roundly 
abused as well as tremendously praised by military as well as civil critics. 


Mr. Karl Edwin Harriman, of Ann Arbor, Michigan, who, last 
fall, spent several weeks with Mr. Crane in his English home, scouts 
the idea that the story-writer contracted tuberculosis in Cuba. ‘‘ His 
home killed him,’’ writes Mr. Harriman. ‘‘ The old manor house, in 
which he lived for the past two years, was loaned him by Mr. Frewen, 
the owner, and was built in the thirteenth century of almost porous 
stone. The chill, damp, and draughts of the old house were terrible, 
believe me. ‘The floors are of flagging, with great deceptive fireplaces, 
and the wind whistled through the casements every moment of the day 
and night. Crane’s study was in the tower,—the draughtiest of all.’’ 
Mr. Harriman caught severe colds every time he visited the place. 
Late in April last, before Mr. Crane was taken down with the illness 
which was the immediate cause of his death, Mr. Harriman had a long 
letter from him in which he told of his work. ‘‘I ’ve finished 56,000 
words on a romance of Ireland — George II.’s time; some folks call it 
ripping — but I don’t know; tell me what you think of it when you 
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get your copy.”’ Mr. Harriman, judging from the way he worked, 
thinks that Mr. Crane must have finished the story before his death. 
He would write ten or twelve thousand words at a stretch, then rest 
for a day or two and go at it again. 


Mr. Crane estimated his work in this order: ‘‘ An Old Man Goes 
a-Wooing,’’ ‘‘ The Monster,’’ ‘‘ George’s Mother,’’ ‘‘ The Red Badge 
of Courage.’” Mr. Harriman, who got his figures from the author, says 
that he received from Heinemann for all English rights in ‘‘ The Red 
Badge’’ £20. From the syndicate that printed the story first in this 
country,—cut from 55,000 words to 18,000,—$g0. His profits came 
when Messrs. Appleton published the story in book form. 

2 


The Century Magazine will begin in its August number a serial 
novel by a new writer. The name of the story is ‘‘ The Helmet of 
Navarre,’’ and the author is Miss Bertha Runkle. Miss Runkle is an 
American girl who has just turned into her twenties; she is the daughter 
of Mrs. L. G. Runkle, of New York, who a few years ago was one of 
the most brilliant writers on the 7ribune editorial staff, and later was 
one of the principal editors of ‘‘ The Library of the World’s Best 
Literature.’’ Miss Runkle was educated in New York private schools, 
where she was always distinguished for her brilliant scholarship. Her 
novel, the first she has written, was accepted the moment it was read, 
not only for publication in book form, but for serial publication as 
well. The scene is laid in Paris and covers the four days of the week 
preceding the entrance of Henry of Navarre into that city to give his 
formal adherence to the Catholic Church. The story is full of action 
and adventure, and is said by those who have read it to be a remarkable 
performance not only for a young writer, but for a writer of any age. 
Let those who are continually saying that new writers have no chance 
make a note of Miss Runkle’s triumphal entry into the pages of the 
Century Magazine. 

2 


The artist and lecturer, Mr. Frederic S. Dellenbaugh, has written 
a book for Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘‘ The North Americans of 
Yesterday,’’ which will be published in the autumn. It will be a 
résumé of present knowledge of the Red Indians of North America— 
scientifically termed Amerinds,—and will be profusely illustrated with 
cuts of implements, houses, costumes, etc. Mr. Dellenbaugh gained 
his first acquaintance with the Western tribes while exploring the 
canyons of the Colorado River with Major Powell some thirty years 
ago. He has resided for a time alone with the Mokis in one of their 
villages called the East Mesa, and his last visit to our aboriginal 
neighbors occurred last year, when he accompanied the Harriman 
expedition to Alaska. His researches on that expedition led him to 
question the widely accepted belief that North America was peopled 
from the Northwest. 
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One of the possibilities of Mrs, Le Moyne’s repertory next season is 
‘* Pippa Passes.’’ Fora long time she has wanted to play the part of 
Ottima in the scenes on the hillside of Asolo—one of the strongest 
scenes in the English language. Finally she made an appointment 
with her manager to read to him the dialogue between Ottima and 
Sebald, and to give him an outline of the drama as a whole. Just 
before the hour appointed, she was running over the lines in her head, 
when a friend was announced. This friend was a woman who was 
returning from Europe after a two years’ absence. Almost the first 
thing she said was: ‘‘ When I was in Asolo, I bought for you one of 
the famous hand-woven linen tea-cloths which are made there. In Ven- 
ice I showed it to Mrs. ‘‘ Pen’’ Browning, who immediately suggested 
that since you are so fond of Mr. Browning’s poetry, I should send the 
cloth back to Asolo and have the crest embroidered on it. So here it 
is.’’ The crest is worked in red cotton,—a hillside with turrets, and 
below the design is the name of the town. The almost lost arts of 
hand-spun and hand-woven linen and of silk-making have been revived 
in Asolo by Mr. Barrett Browning, who spends most of his time there. 
An old man who understands the linen-making teaches the younger 
people of the town, and so keeps alive a characteristic industry. 


The business woman, or in fact every up-to-date American woman 
of to-day, should find something of value in a volume soon to be issued 
from the press of Messrs. Putnam’s Sons entitled ‘* The American Busi- 
ness Woman,”’ by John Howard Cromwell. The book is a guide to 
the investment, preservation, and accumulation of property, contain- 
ing full explanations, and illustrations of all necessary methods of 
business. It should be of great service to any woman who has even a 
small bank account to manage, and will also be of value to those women 
who, while not being fortunate enough to possess a bank account, may 
be called upon to bear business responsibilities. 

2 

Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster has just finished a volume 
which surveys the foreign relations of the United States through a 
century. It will be brought out by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
early in the fall and will: be known by the title ‘‘ A Century of American 
Diplomacy.’’ Mr. Foster has served his country so long, so variously, 
that anything from him bearing on the Department of State and its 
foreign relations should be valued. The volume has been written 
critically, but, at the same time, popularly. 


Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill has been engaged by Major Pond 
to deliver a series of lectures in the United States during the coming 
winter. Major Pond has the whimsical idea of asking the American 
Winston Churchill to introduce his English namesake on his first ap- . 
pearance before an American audience, which will, I believe, be in 
New York, 

a 
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A romantic historical novel, ‘‘ The Duke of Stockbridge,’’ written 
by the late Edward Bellamy, has just been discovered, and will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co. This same firm announce 
** The Wall Street Point of View,’’ by Mr. Henry Clews, a writer who 
certainly knows this subject if any one does. 


Dr. William Elliot Griffis, who sails for Europe on July 7th, has just 
completed a volume called ‘‘ Verbeck of Japan, a Citizen of No 
Country,’’ which the Fleming H. Revell Company will publish in the 
fall. Dr. Griffis is enthusiastic over his subject. Verbeck was a Hol- 
lander by birth and came to this country as a civil engineer. He 
spoke most European languages fluently, and he was the one foreigner 
in all Japan to whom a native listening with his eyes shut would mistake 
for one of his own countrymen. 


: 2 

From the Princeton Alumni Weekly, of which Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams is the editor, I reprint this heart-rending story: 

‘* An historical crime was unwittingly committed in Princeton the 
other day, and it almost seems wrong to tell about it when one con- 
siders how it will affect antiquarian feelings. An old desk from the 
former Bonaparte house in Bordentown recently found its way to 
Princeton through a dealer in old furniture. Except for its associa- 
tion, it was not very good, from the point of view of an old furniture 
lover, being of mongrel shape and unclassical lines. However, it came 
into the possession of a local dealer who proceeded to overhaul and 
restore it, and in doing so accidentally touched the inevitable secret 
spring, and before him stood a carefully bound package of dusty let- 
ters, which he burned up because written in French. He is a German, 
it is said. Now, as these papers were written or received in that 
historic house (with its subterranean passages leading to the Delaware 
River, and other interesting settings) and were deposited in a secret 
drawer, it is hardly possible that they could not have contained stuff 
of vital interest and value concerning an episode which, also, has not 
yet been overworked by the historical story writers.’’ 


I feel a personal resentment against this old furniture dealer, for I 
am something of a collector of Bordentown-Bonaparte objects, and am 
particularly interested in everything bearing upon that romantic period. 
One must restrain one’s imagination to prevent doing something 
dangerous to that Princeton philistine. Who knows but that those 
letters might have been written by Napoleon to his brother Joseph! 
Such a thing would not be impossible. The moral of this tale is to 
buy all the old furniture in Bordentown and hunt for the secret drawers 
one’s self. 

2 


How exasperating it is to have some one else say so obvious a thing 

as this from the London Academy : 

A correspondent assures us that memoirs are of three kinds: 
Biographies, 
Autobiographies, and 

Ought-not-to-be-ographies. 





























Judge Grant’s Latest Character Study 


** SEARCH-LIGHT LETTERS’’ and ‘‘ The Art of Living’’ contain 
food for thought. It is not new food. The evils which Judge Grant 
so pleasantly and casually noted in passing —the crude public-school 
teacher, the rascally alderman, the indecent society woman, inartistic 
dwellings, low ideals of life, and the callous indifference of the average 
American — these are not new evils. Our chief delight in viewing an 
uncompromising exposition of them is the delight of recognition. 
Society as presented in their pages is a modern Vanity Fair—the Vanity 
Fair of Democracy. The day of Aristocracy, thank Heaven! is past. 
We may be fools and knaves; but we are at least self-conscious fools, 
and knaves honest enough to call ourselves knaves. And no one is 
better than any one else; though some few, perchance — bosses and 
ward politicians—may be worse. Socially, artistically, and politically 
we are ‘‘a bad lot.’’ But there is no pretence. The villainy is all 
open and above-board and democratic. And our gentle merry-an- 
drew, Robert Grant, has made a pleasing show of it. 

These former essays of Judge Grant’s, which are a natural out- 
growth of the democratic spirit, may have taken upon themselves the 
curse of ‘‘the average man.’’ The book that everybody can read and 
understand may soon become the book that nobody will read. It may 
share what the author himself calls ‘‘ the inevitableness and the pathos 
of democracy.’’ But whatever the ultimate fate of such writing, of its 
present attractiveness there can be no question. Welikeit. We have 
little taste as a reading public for the denunciatory, prophetic finger. 
_We prefer seach-light flashes, illuminative epigrams, and impartial 
comment. Hence we—the average-man we—have delighted in this 
humorous, stiletto wit, with its thrusts at foibles and its airy passes and 
flourishes and glints and its trick of piercing, by a swift turn, the heart 
of things. 

In ‘‘ Unleavened Bread ’’ * a change seems to have taken place. 
It is a book with a moral. It is almost a Sunday-school book. The 
American woman is no longer allowed to roam at large, beholding 
herself in a mirror, shaking her pretty head and making eyes at her 
self-conscious double—half-sibyl, half-fool. Instead, a portrait flashes 
upon the wall before her shrinking eyes and the voice of the prophet 
sounds ominous in her shell-like ear. 

As an observer of American men and women and things, Judge 
Grant is without a rival. As a prophet, if he is not great in Israel, he 
is at least pleasing there. As a novel-writer, he is at a disadvantage 
and is less fortunate. 

The art of. novel-writing—if, indeed, it be an art, and not, rather, 
almost life itself masquerading in ink—has advanced since the days 
of Richardson. The modern novelist has acquired the trick of 
Jetting character speak for itself. The Greek chorus has no modern 

: *“ Unleavened Bread,” By Robert Grant, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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equivalent. The novelist is overcareful of comment. He will not 
judge his characters by so much as the shading of a tone. He washes 
his hands of them and their doings at the very outset. 

Judge Grant sometimes washes his hands, but he often forgets it. 
He has ‘‘ a purpose.’’ A stern and self-assertive moral looms up with 
the metal stag on Selma’s lawn and is never after lost sight of. The tone 
from this point on is not unworthy of Richardson himself in the pathetic 
history of Pamela,—with the parts reversed. It is against Selma, the 
chief character of the book, that the warning finger of denunciation 
points. She is the unworthy ‘‘ Mr. B ** minus the spice of in- 
iquity. It is Littleton and his sister and Dr. Page and Mrs. Hallett 
Taylor who are virtuous Pamelz. They have correct taste and morals. 
They never descend to gaudy decoration. They all admire ‘‘ old 
things,’’ picked up in Europe. It is also intimated that they brush 
their teeth twice a day. Through the tastes and actions of these 
virtuous people life as it should be is presented with painstaking vivid- 
ness and accuracy; while the unfortunate Selma, impaled all this time 
on her pin, revolves, in dizzy development, into one phase after the 
other of what the American woman must never, never allow herself to 
continue to be. 

If one were to criticise the mechanism of the story it would be to 
deplore the frequency and facility with which death is accomplished at 
necessary junctures. Four people are despatched in the exigencies of 
plot — two at one fell swoop in an elevator accident, and one of heart 
disease; and the longest case of all, that of Littleton, the husband, 
by acute pneumonia, takes less than twenty-four hours. This is not 
saying that sudden death is not one of the fortunate facts of life. But 
four of them—to clear the stage—in such rapid succession, is a sort 
of fairy tale, a very Arabian Nights of murder, almost as improbable 
as the ending of one of Shakespeare’s tragedies, and as humorous. 

It would not be uninteresting to read a review of ‘‘ Unleavened 
Bread ’’ written by the author of ‘‘ The Art of Living.’’ No one else, 
one fancies, has the lightness of touch and the insight to do it adequately 
—a touch that ridicules and sympathizes and appreciates, and an insight 
that sees the real intention of the book,— the straightforward, unpre- 
tentious attempt to present American society as it is, without flattery 
and without prejudice. N, H. M. 
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College Literature and Journalism 


BY CLEVELAND FREDERICK BACON 


A COLLEGE community is a world in miniature. In the student 
body, speaking broadly, every human activity has its representatives : 
business, in the managers of the various organizations, athletic, musical, 
or dramatic ; law, in the members of the debating teams ; the ministry, in 
the leaders of the religious bodies ; literature, in the writers fer the col- 
lege magazines ; and journalism, in the editors of the college newspapers. 

The two latter pursuits are of no greater relative importance in the 
world at large than are their counterparts among undergraduates. To 
the college publications, the student must look for news of happenings 
within his own sphere of life and for opinions and literature written 
from his own standpoint. Through the agency of these periodicals, also, 
he must procure his practical training as author, editor, or correspondent. 
In a word, college publications are powerful factors in their local re- 
lation, and, as such, deserve greater attention than they have received. 

A comprehensive survey of the field enables one to distinguish four 
general classes of such periodicals, namely : those devoted to news and 
comment, to literary effort, to historical record, and to the comic or 
burlesque. 

Of these divisions, no 
doubt the most ifnportant 
is the first. The news- 
papers of which it is 
composed depend, for 
support, solely upon un- 
dergraduates and alumni 
and, for news, upon the 
student editors. Daily pa- 
pers, therefore, can be 
maintained only at the 
eleven largest universi- 
ties. The remaining jour- 
nals appear at longer . 
intervals, the greater ma- 
jority once a week. : 

The dailies are, of ne- 
cessity, small in size, usu- 
ally comprising but four 
pages, of which half the .space is occupied by advertisements. 
The Harvard Crimson may be ‘considered as an excellent example. 
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The first page contains most of the news matter, which includes reports 
of the “’varsity ” crews, athletic teams, glee club, and literary and so- 
cial organizations ; with shorter items concerning interclass contests 
and class affairs. In addition, news of other colleges is presented, 
especially such as concerns teams which are to represent rival institu- 
tions in coming contests, thus furnishing indications as to Harvard's 











chances for victory. The editorials are short and are seldom more than 
two in number. A daily “calendar,” calling attention to such events 
as “ Banjo Club Rehearsal to-night at 7.00” or “’Varsity Base-Ball Prac- 
tice, 2 P.M.,” is an important feature. The Crimson contains more 
reading matter than the majority of its daily contemporaries, and its 
offices in Cambridge are thoroughly equipped for newspaper work. 

The Yale News is worthy of notice especially because of the 
unusually complete intercollegiate news it presents and for its careful 
reviews of the Yale literary magazines. The Princetonian is attrac- 
tive in form, and its “extras,” describing intercollegiate contests in 
which Princeton participates, and containing large cuts of the teams 
and elaborate accounts of the battle, rank among the most ambitious 
efforts of undergraduate journalism. 

Among other excellent dailies, may be mentioned the Pennsyl- 
vanian, of the University of Pennsylvania, the Corae/l Sun, and the 
Brown Herald. In the west the most prominent paper is the J. 
of M. Daily, of the University of Michigan, which fully keeps pace 
with its eastern contemporaries. ‘ 

The weekly papers are bound in the form of thin magazines. . The 
editorials, usually appearing upon the first page, are nurherous and 
often of some length. They vary in quality, as ffe editdrs-in-chief, who 
compose them, are sometimes chosen from g6nsideratiegs other than 
that of literary ability. The items of newg cover event of the past 
week and are somewhat more fully written than in, th \dailies, the 
editors of which are oftén cramped for time and space. . Following the 
more important reports, are chronicled the minor occurrences : society 
functions, meetings of clubs, lectures, concerts, and the\multiplicity of 
little happenings which fill the 
measure of the student’s time. 
“College Notes” upon the clos- 
ing pages are paragraphs resem- 
bling those in the society column 
of a Sunday newspaper. As in the 
case of the latter, the inordinate 
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desire to swell the-number of such items, at times, leads to rather 
amusing productions which may be illustrated by the following extracts 
taken from various columns of “College Notes”: “‘ We are pleased to 
announce that , Ig00, is studying Mathematics and French at 
Seminary”; “The seniors are practising marching” ; and “ The 
warm sun is most pleasant after so much winter.” A department de- 
voted to personal news of the alumni is always maintained, thus en- 
abling them to follow the careers of former classmates. In April of 
this year, appeared the first number of the Cornell Alumni News, de- 
voted entirely to the interests of the graduates, which was preceded 
last autumn by the Princeton Alumni Weekly, edited by Jesse Lynch 
Williams. The best of the weeklies include Zhe Zech, of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Zhe Dartmouth, the Cornell Era, 
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the Williams Weekly, the Wesleyan Argus, the Triangle of the New 
York University, and the Columbia Spectator, soon to become a semi- 
weekly with the largest editorial staff known to college journalism 

A few papers, also, appear twice a week and a still smaller number 
but once in two weeks. The latter mingle short stories and poems 
with news matter, otherwise they closely follow in make-up their con- 
temporaries of weekly issue. The University Tribune, of Syracuse 
University, and Zhe Brown and White, of Lehigh, are, perhaps, the 
best known of the semi-weeklies, while the bi-weekly sheets are well 
represented by the Lehigh Burr and the Bowdoin Orient. 

It is worthy of note regarding all these journals, that reports of in- 
tercollegiate contests, while at times condoning poor work by the home 
team to an amusing extent, in the interest of harmony and college 
spirit, are generally sportsmanlike and just to both contestants. 
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In addition to the newspaper, every college supports at least one 
literary magazine, usually a monthly ; several of the largest universities 
maintain semi-monthlies in addition. Such magazines, in the portrayal 
of the intellectual and moral life of the various institutions, present an 
ample field for usefulness. The character of their contents may be 
indicated by the fact that fifteen of the best representatives offered an 
aggregate of some thirty essays, forty-eight stories, and sixty poems. 

Several articles upon sérious subjects: “Doubt and Belief,” 
“ Coleridge’s Influence upon English Thought,” and the like, were in 
contrast to lighter treatment of 
such topics “as “The Poetry of 
Wendell Phillips” and “College 
Commencements.” A striking 
variance of quality is also mani- 
fest: in the same magazine one 
paper would do credit to a mature 
author, while another seems al- 
most puerile in its crudeness. 
This condition is not surprising 
in view of the fact that, from lack 
of available material, the editors 
can exercise little discrimination 
as to papers offered them. 

Of the stories, the majority 
were under fifteen hundred words 
in length. While the scenes are 
not always laid in academic com- 
munities, a college dance or a 
house-party at a fraternity house 
furnishes a favorite setting for the 
characters. The chief actors are 
usually college men; ordinary, and sometimes highly extraordinary, com- 
plications between them and young ladies often furnish material for the 
plots. Fairly typical is the following outline : two undergraduates are 
rivals for the regard of a supposedly ingenuous young woman ; one, 
having ordered a number of roses sent to the lady. in question, leaves 
at the florist’s a note to accompany them, asking her to wear the flowers 
at a coming ball ; his rival accidentally learns of this proceeding and 
deceives the florist into sending pinks instead ; at the ball the two 
collegians await-.the result with much excitement ; at last the unso- 
phisticated maid appears, wearing neither roses nor pinks, but violets, 
and the astofiished youths are presented to an elderly gentleman, her 
fiancé. 

A minority of the plots, on the other hand, aim at the sensational : 
a student absolutely refuses to credit the manifestations of hypnotic 
power ; in a street car, a professional succeeds in hypnotizing the un. 
believer ; while under this influence, the student is led to leave the car 
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against his own will, and, almost immediately after, the conveyance is 
blown to atoms by a tremendous and unexplained explosion. 

A perusal of a great number of these stories ihdicates their most 
general defect im style to lie in an amateurish imitation of more mature 
writers, which results in an excess of cynicism and satire ; a posing for 
effect is evident. In this respect, the magazines of the girls’ colleges 
are by far the least at fault. One must notice, also, that in the interest 
of novelty a plot not infrequently 
strains probability, the acts of the 
same characters are rendered in- 
congruous with each other, and the 
whole narrative inconsistent within 
itself. Despite these faults, how- 
ever, the best productions display 
a frequent lightness of touch and 
grace of phrasing which might well 
please more critical eyes. 

The poetry, though sometimes 
crude and hastily conceived, is upon 
the whole entertaining, — surpris- 
ingly so in view of the fact that few 
of the writers have had any training 
in poetic composition. At intervals 
appear poems long, pretentious in 


form, and heavy intouch. But the BOWDOIN 
more .typical verse is simple, and VI 

aims chiefly at brevity, grace, and LL 
lightness of movement. Perhaps a 4 
fair example is found in this stanza : 





“Mistress Patty, trim and neat, 
Sits within the window seat ; 
Sits and knits with skilful hand, 
Tasselled purse of silver strand. 
Did she know that with each knot 
My heart-strings she tightly caught, 
That each loop which she made fast 
Bound me closer than the last ? 
Would she, if my thoughts she learned, 
Sit and knit so unconcerned ?” 


It is always evident that these stories and poems aim at a standard 
of literary excellence quite different from that recognized in the out- 
side world. Hence, individually, they may be fairly judged only in 
relation to the mass of productions from the undergraduate’s pen. 

Of the representative magazines, the Vale Literary Monthly and the 
Nassau “Lit” of Princeton, through speculative articles and poems, best 
typify the heavier style of composition, the former being supplemented 
by the Yale Courant, which offers storiettes and verse often in semi- 
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serious vein. The Morningside Magazine and the Columbia Literary 
Monthly have a reputation for excellent poetry; the editorials and 
book reviews of the latter are 

TAG notably well written. The Red and 

Blue of the University of Penn- ' 

EXORNIN CSTE sylvania may be mentioned for 
the general strength of its essays 1 


and for its exceptionally well-ex- 
ecuted illustrations, while the 





Williams Literary Monthly is most 
° favorably known for its light verse. 
The Trinity Tablet appears every , 
alli three weeks and mingles literary 


with news. matter. The Amherst 
Monthly, the Oberlin Review, and 
the Columbian Call, of Washington, 
D. C., are also prominent in the 
realm of college letters. 

Among the colleges for women 
are maintained several magazines, 
in some respects superior to many 
published by male students. 
gaa] Poems and stories by the feminine ~ I 
sie] writers are usually short, but grace- 
ful. While their essays are more 
interesting in subject-matter than 

those of the men, force is somewhat lacking at intervals, which may 
also be said of the editorial work. In the latter department, rather, 
parental advice is sometimes offered : early retiring, simplicity in dress, 
and a quiet life were urged recently upon the young lady readers at } 
one institution. In general, the Vassar Miscellany and the monthlies 
of Smith and Wellesley stand in the first rank of students’ magazines. 
Quite different in character, as in appearance, are the annuals. At 
most colleges but one is published, and it attempts both serious and 
comic functions: an historical record is presented in which the 
various classes, fraternities, and | 
clubs are minutely catalogued; } 
the remainder of the book is given 
over to numberless burlesque de- 
scriptions, jokes, and “ grinds.” 
The latter constitute the most 
typical feature. A “grind,” dis- 
tinctively an undergraduate in- 
vention, is a pointed bit of satire 
descriptive of an individual, in which mannerisms or personal ’ 
* peculiarities of the subject are exaggerated and he is held up to 
ridicule. Though students are usually the victims, the faculty is not 
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exempt. Indeed, “grinds” are recognized as the single channel 
through which an unpopular professor is to meet the rebuke he is sup- 
posed to merit. Doubtless such paragraphs are often carried to excess 
and become mere vehicles to express the personal dislikes of the 
editors. For that reason, possibly, the annuals are officially ignored 
by the faculty, though upon one occasion an offended professor 
excluded the editors in a body from his classes, and for grave 
offences expulsion has been the punishment. 

Of the individual annuals, it may be said that the Yale Banner con- 
tains matter mostly of a serious nature, while the Yale Pot-Pourri, 
Princeton Bric-a-Brac, and U. of M. Oracle offer little besides the 
comic. Zhe Williams Gull, The Columbiad, The Cornellian, and the 
majority of others mingle the two elements in nearly equal proportions. 
After the older magazines have been considered, especial mention 
must be made of the most recently established publication. The 
Harvard Illustrated Magazine began its career in October of 1899, 
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and, while similar to many contemporaries in its reading matter, rep- 
resents a distinctly progressive movement in the line of illustration. 
Each contribution to this magazine is enlivened by well-executed cuts 
illustrative of the subject or situations involved ; an innovation is also 
noticed in the full-page tinted illustrations, several of which are offered 
monthly, and in the two “ graduate advisers” who lend their assistance 
to the student editors. - 

Interesting as are most college publications, none is more so than 
the comic papers, of which the form and style of contents remind one 
of Puck or Fudge. The humor presented, however, naturally aims to 
reflect the life of the ordinary undergraduate and the emergencies 
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which sometimes confront him. This field obviously offers ample 
opportunity for a display of wit; perhaps, on that account, the pro- 
duétions of the amateur comic writers attain surprising excellence, 
even when judged by the ac- 
cepted standard of such work 
in the world at large. 

Among collegians, no 
@omic paper is more favor- 
ably known than the Har- 
vard Lampoon. Its cover is 
resplendent with the crimson 
of its alma mater and shields 
the contents common to pa- 
pers in this class: namely, 
an array of good-natured 
sarcasm, comic poetry, and 
college witticisms. The dis- 
tinctive ideas of under- 
graduates are always evident; 
as in the item, “‘ You are 
not so warm,’ observed the 
mucker when the sprinter 
lost his heat,” and the Har- 
vard feeling towards her 
great rival is amusingly revealed by the paragraph: “‘A young Yale 
scientist, while digging in a hole for a skunk, found a five-dollar 
gold piece.’ That was Yale luck; anyone else would have found 
the skunk.” The U.of M. Wrinkle is aptly characterized by the 
motto on its cover: “ Enjoy life while you live, for you’ll be a long 
time dead.” Every student feels personal sympathy with the sentiment 
expressed by the Yale Record in the dialogue: “ Professor Soakum— 
“Can you tell me who were the precursors of, Aischylus?’ Swearum 
—‘No, but I can tell you his after-cursors.’” A failing not wholly 
confined to medical departments is insinuated by the Cornell Widow 
thus: “First Medical Student—‘ Hurry up; young Dr. Sawbones 
has his first case and wants our help.’ Second Medical Student — 
‘What is it? Typhoid?’ First M.S—‘No. Beer.’” Universally, 
the comic papers form welcome innovations in the usual course of 
undergraduate journalism ; completely typical of the life about them, 
they well portray the sparkling, pungent humor of the campus, and 
throw a pleasant mantle of mirth over many trying occurrences in the 
student’s career. 

The management of a college publication is entirely by students, of 
whom an “ editor-in-chief” and from six to twenty “associate editors ” 
perform the literary labor. In co-educational institutions they are 
drawn alike from both sexes. Usually each of the associates is given 
charge of a particular department, for which he must act as both editor 
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and reporter. Those upon the dailies are also assigned work from day 
to day, while the editors of a magazine or annual constitute its chief 
contributors. The editor-in-chief is the responsible head of the or- 
ganization. He plans and as- 
signs work for his subordinates, 
passes upon contributions, and 
writes the majority of editorial 
items. Some journals, notably 
the Yale News, vary the prac- 
tice by allowing the older mem- 
bers of the staff to exercise the 
function of editor-in-chief upon 
consecutive days. Amateur 
artists are gladly received 
upon comic papers and are 
often denominated “ artistic 
editors.” 

The finances are wholly in 
charge of a “business mana- 
ger,” who holds office for one 
year. His duties include the 
procuring of all materials need- 
ed in the conduct of the paper, 
or the letting of a contract for 
its complete issue to some local establishment. He must procure 
all advertisements and solicit and collect subscriptions from the stu- 
dents. These are, by no means, pleasant duties, and where there is 
an “assistant business manager” they are largely assigned to him. 
The profits, especially of the newspapers, are often considerable, 
and are divided yearly among the senior members of the staff. The 
chief and associate editors receive specified proportions, and the bal- 
ance, generally ranging from seventy-five to four hundred dollars, 
remains for the business department. At times this sam consists quite 
largely of credits, given by clothing or drug stores, or livery stables, 
which pay for advertising in this way. “Thus toward the close of his 
senior year a business manager may have more credits than he can 
himself use, and in consequence is impelled to display prodigal lib- 
erality in “treating” his friends. 

The editors of the annuals are elected by the students, but candi- 
dates for positions upon the other journals must usually prove their 
ability by a number of months’ competitive work. This consists in 
writing editorials, reports, and local items which are inspected by the 
editors, or, rarely, by a committee of the faculty, who then vote upon 
the merits of the various applicants. The position of editor upon one 
of the more important papers conveys a considerable prestige and fre- 
quently paves the way to highly coveted honors, such as membership 
in the great honorary societies at Yale and in kindred organizations 
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at other institutions. But, as their most important function, college 
publications offer to every student opportunity to obtain not only 
present honors, but also a practical training which often proves valu- 
able in after life. 


pages acacia 
Some Notes on ‘‘ Red Pottage’”’ 





I HAVE carried away from the reading of “ Red Pottage” two dis-. 
tinct impressions. The first is, that Miss Cholmondeley is immensely 
clever ; the other, that a short upper lip is the earmark, so to speak, 
of the British aristocracy. I wonder if the latter impression is correct. 
If it is not, “ Red Pottage” has been written in vain. Unhappily, I 
cannot speak from my own experience. For a good American, I am 
acquainted with a shamefully small number of English —“ swells,” I 
was going to say, but Miss Cholmondeley says I must n’t: the word is 
obsolete. Unlike most obsolete words, it has not been crowded out 
by a newer, if not a better one; it has, it seems, simply lapsed into in- 
nocuous desuetude. And of the exceedingly few peers, or near rela- 
tives thereof, that I have been privileged to meet face to face, or to 
observe from a reasonable distance, I have forgotten the upper lips 
entirely. Some of the few, it is true, were concealed by mustaches ; 
some were not of the sort upon which mustaches grow ; but for the life 
of me I cannot recollect whether they were long or short. This shows 
how much less observant I am than Miss Cholmondeley—or how much 
less capable of generalizing from a single instance, which Emerson re- 
garded as the distinctive mark of genius. 

Whether the second of my two impressions is correct or the reverse, 
there can be no ‘gainsaying the accuracy of the first. To put it 
another way—if Miss Cholmondeley is not uncommonly clever, I am 
unpardonably dull. To me, her book discloses a keen insight into 
motives and a very happy faculty of revealing character dramatically. 
One of her accomplishments is the art of writing dialogue which, 
while bright and amusing, is wholly natural — and therefore in marked 
contrast with the clever dialogues of Miss Fowler, for instance, which 
are really broken monologues. The finest characterin “ Red Pottage” 
is the Bishop. He steps quietly before the reader, at first as a minor 
actor in the tragedy ; but toward the end he “ takes the centre of the 
stage,” and demonstrates his right to hold it. He is the one person in 
the book for whom one feels the author has an unqualified respect 
and admiration. The nominal hero, Hugh Scarlett, is a weak brother, 
whose attractiveness does not make itself felt. Lord Newhaven would 
be attractive if his native amiability had not been turned to wormwood 
by‘a foolish, vain, and hypocritical wife. “ Dick” Vernon is a breezy 
and wholesome “ man with the bark on,” ‘who speaks out—and strikes 
out, too—whenever the occasion permits. And the vicar, Mr. Gresley, 
‘is a narrow-minded, bigoted ass, who never went to a public school, 
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and, partly for that reason, never had a sense of fairness knocked into 
him. He will not recognize himself in this carefully executed portrait, 
and that is a pity; but men of his type are past praying for—they 
can only be knocked on the head. As for the two heroines, the 
warm-hearted, wealthy, rather slow-witted Rachel, and the clever, 
nervous, novel-writing Hester, they are real enough, but not especially 
sympathetic. 

So much for the dramatis persone. As to the plot, it is so improb- 
able as to appear impossible. It is not in the Anglo-Saxon nature for 
an aggrieved husband to force his wronger to draw lots to see which 
of the two shall put himself out of thé world “within four months, or 
shall we say five, on account of the pheasant shooting?” No wonder 
the unlucky one proposes later on that the difficulty be settled by a 
duel. The absurdity of the whole situation, from an English point of 
view, is shown in the failure of the loser to commit Aara-iri when the 
time comes, and the suicide of the other man two days later. This 
sort of thing happens in Japan, perhaps, but not in England. Grant- 
ing the situation, however, Miss Cholmondeley has made the most of 
it. All she needs is to take herself a whit less seriously, and to omit 
next time the elaborate descriptions of nature’s moods that she is wont 
to interpose between the reader and his prey at critical moments in the 
unfolding of the plot. Is it too much to hope that she will give us 
some day some further chapters from the life of the delightful Presi- 
dent of the Vine Growers’ Association of Australia? J. B. G. 
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The Old Man and the Leaves 
BY ALICE LENA COLE 


BEHIND, the cold blue blade of sunless seas, 
Before, a field bestripped of all its sheaves, 

And underneath the gaunt November trees 
An old man raking up the falling ieaves. 


His back was bent, his head was hoar with rime,— 
A melancholy shape. I looked again, 

And then I saw that he was Father Time, 

And these the sons of men. 











Stage Notes—-No. 6 
BY CLARA MORRIS 


It was before I came to New York that I one night saw a really 
fine performance almost ruined by a single interruption. It was a 
domestic tragedy of English rural life, and one act.began with a tableau 
copied exactly from a popular painting called ‘‘ Waiting for the Ver- 
dict,’’ which was also the title of the play. 

The scene gave an exterior view of the building within which the 
uusband and father was being tried for his life on a charge of murder. 
The trembling old grandsire leant heavily on his staff, the devoted wife 
sat wearily by the closed iron gate, with a babe on her breast, tired, 
but vigilant, a faithful dog stretched himself at her feet, while his 
shaggy shoulders pillowed the head of the sleeping child, who was the 
accused man’s darling. 

The curtain rose on this picture, which was always heartily greeted, 
and often, so well it told its pathetic story, a second and a third round 
of applause greeted it before the dialogue began. The manager’s little 
daughter, who did the sleeping child, contracted a cold, and was ad- 
vised not to venture out of the house for a fortnight, so a substitute 
had to be found—and a fine lot of trouble the stage-manager had. He 
declared half the children of Columbus had been through his sieve — 
and there was the trouble, they all went through — there was no one left 
to act as substitute. But at long last he found two promising little girls, 
—-sisters they were and very poor,—but the mother vowed her children 
must be in bed at nine—theatre or no theatre; yes, she would like to 
have the money, but she ’d do without it rather than have a child out 
of bed at all hours. At first she held out for nine o’clock, but at last 
yielded the additional half-hour; and to the great disappointment of 
the younger child, the elder one was accepted, for the odd reason that 
she looked so much younger than her sister. 

The company had come down from Cleveland, and there were the 
usual slight delays attendant on a first night, but the ‘‘ house ’’ was 
good, the ‘‘ star’’(Mr. Buchanan) was making a fine impression, and 
the play was evidently a ‘‘ go.’” The big picture was looked forward 
to eagerly, and when it was arranged we had to admit that the pale, 
pinched little face of the strange child was more effective as it rested 
on the dog’s shoulder, than had been the plump, smiling face of the 
manager's little one. The curtain went up, the applause followed— 
those behind the scenes crowded to the ‘‘ wings’’ to look on—no one 

noted that the hands of the clock stood at 9.40, no one heard through 

the second burst of applause the slam of the stage-door behind the 

very, very small person who entered, and silently peering this way and 

that, found her stern, avenging way to the stage, and that too-favored 
sister basking in the sunlight of public approval. 

The grandsire had just lifted his head and was about to deliver his 

beautiful speech of trust and hope, when he was stricken helpless by 
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the entrance upon the stage of a boldly advancing small person of most 
amazing appearance. Her thin little legs emerged from the shortest 
of skirts, while her small body was well pinned up in a great blanket- 
shawl, the point of which trailed fully a quarter of a yard on the floor 
behind her. She wore a woman’s hood on her head, and from its cav- 
ernous depth, where there gleamed a pale, malignant small face, a 
voice issued—the high, far-reaching voice of a child that triumphantly 
commanded : 

‘You, Mary-Ann, yure ter get up out of that an’ com’ home 
straight away—an’ yure ter go ter bed too—Mother says so!’’ and the 
small Nemesis turned on her heel and trailed off the stage, followed 
by laughter that seemed fairly to shake the building. Nor was that 
all. No sooner had Mary-Ann grasped the full meaning of this dread 
message, than she turned over on her face, and scrambling up by all 
fours, she eluded the restraining hands of the actress-mother and made 
a hasty exit to perfect : hrieks of laughter and storms of applause, 
while the climax was only reached when the dog, trained to lie still so 
long as the pressure of the child’s head was upon his shoulder, finding 
himself free, rose, shook himself violently, and trotted off, waving his 
tail pleasantly as he went. 

That finished it—the curtain had to fall—a short overture was 
played—and the curtain rose again without the complete tableau, and 
the action of the play was resumed — but several times the laughter 
was renewed. It was only necessary for some one person to titter over 
the ludicrous recollection, and instantly the house was laughing with 
that person. The next night the manager’s child, swathed in flannel, 
with a mouth full of cough-drops, held the well-trained dog in his place, 
until the proper moment for him to rise, and the play went on its way 
rejoicing. 

And just to show how long-lasting is the association of ideas, I will 
state, that years, many years afterward, I met a gentleman who had 
been in the auditorium that night, and he told me he had never since 
seen a blanket-shawl, whether in a store for sale, or on some broad 
back, that he had not instantly laughed outright, always seeing poor 
Mary-Ann’s obedient exit, after that vengeful small sister with her 
trailing shawl. 











Queen Victoria as an Etcher * 
BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 
(Second Paper—Concludei) 


Witxouvt risking recapitulation, it may not prove afield to recall 
the chief formative elements in Her Majesty’s career as an artist. Be- 
yond question the cardinal factors in the Queen’s esthetic salvation 
were: 

I. The excellence of her early tuition. 

Il. Zhe inspiring influence exerted in after years by Albert, Prince 
Consort. 

It was but symmetrical that a Princess whose singing lessons 
were given by Lablache, and who was taught dancing by Madame 
Bourdin, should have been supplied with a consistently efficient 
drawing-master. When but eight years of age her instruction in 
this department was solemnly entrusted to Richard Westall, a Royal 
Academician of long and sober standing. Apropos her progress under 
Mr. Westall it is recorded that: 


“* He carefully trained the great natural gifts of his pupil, who early 
showed a talent which, had there been sufficient time for its exercise 
in after years, would have placed its possessor in the first rank among 
amateur artists.’’ 


While making no sensational claims for the Queen’s accomplish- 
ments in this regard, it is obvious that the above statement falls short 
of hyperbole, that its modesty verges upon meagreness. 

Mr. Westall, to his eternal loss, died before the Queen essayed 
etching, but, providentially, not before he had completed the accom- 
panying full-length portrait of his pupil in the moment of sketching 
from nature. This picture bears the date 1830, and thus shows the 
Princess at the age of eleven. Composed with undisguised charm, it 
depicts the royal artist seated out of doors somewhere near the foot 
of atree. The right hand holds a crayon, the left sustains her sketch- 
pad; the eyes are so intent upon registering some detail of the dim 
landscape that she remains unconscious of a sculpturesquely modelled 
dog which capers in heartless fashion at her side. She is dressed all in 
white save for a blue silken scarf tossed over the shoulders, and un- 
regarded on the ground rolls a big straw bonnet. At the back is a vase 
displaying a relief with maidens dancing rhythmically; crosswise the 
eye is guided along through a mystical dell and escapes toward a patch 
of sky above. The aged artist has ruminated over his canvas with 
confiding fidelity and, had the Queen left no work whatsoever, this 
picture would alone witness her complete graphic preoccupation. 
In addition, there are many indications that Her Majesty was 
scrupulously, minutely, schooled in the ways of art, and to this train- 
ing was due in large measure the results achieved in after years. 

* The Royal Etchings are herewith reproduced by courtesy of Mr. Carl Glucksmann. 
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Throughout the royal couple’s married life — and even before — is 
persistent evidence of the Prince Consort’s enthusiasm for the fine 
arts. During the autumn of 1837, while travelling in Switzerland with 
his brother, Prince Ernest, he despatched his young cousin (then newly 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA AT THE AGE OF ELEVEN 


(From a painting by Richard Westall, R. A.) 


crowned Queen) a small book of sketches. ‘‘ The whole of these,’’ 
writes one in close touch with Her Majesty, ‘‘ were placed in a small 
album, with the dates at which each place was visited, in the Prince’s 
handwriting; and this album the Queen now considers one of her 
greatest treasures, and never goes anywhere without it.”’ 

The Prince’s definite bias for art is paid an oblique though frank 
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tribute in King Leopold’s ‘‘ Reminiscences,’’ where, in speaking of 
his own father, he says: ‘‘ His great love and knowledge of every- 
thing connected with the fine arts was inherited by Albert. No one 
else in the family possessed it to the same degree.’’ 

Nor was his adopted country mute in regard to the Prince’s capa- 
bilities, and thus it must have been a source of comfortable satisfaction 
to the Queen when, in 1841, he was appointed President of the Royal 
Commission on the Fine Arts, a Commission which fathered the suc- 
cessful culmination of two heroic projects —the Exposition of 1851 
with the Crystal Palace for its show-case, and the building of the new 





ISABELLA 


Houses of Parliament. A more detailed instance of the Prince’s 
technical connoisseurship was furnished some years later when he 
personally superintended the classification and rearrangement in the 
new Royal Library of a mass of drawings and engravings relegated 
from George III. In fine, the Prince Consort was, through sympathy 
and through knowledge, entirely qualified to uphold his Queen in that 
particular phase of her career the fruits of which now afford wayward 
art-lovers such acute ecstasy. 

Although Her Majesty etched the Prince Consort's portrait, it is 
significant that he failed to cap the compliment. Was it modesty, or 
reverence, or self-consciousness that stalked across his path? Which- 
ever or whatever it may have been, the Queen fared forth alone. And 
why hesitate ?—had not the greatest of etchers furnished abundant 
precedent by leaving behind over thirty versions of his countenance, 
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some simple and sturdy, others decked about with feathers and furs ? 
Our frontispiece records Her Majesty’s personal presentment of the 
royal features. This autograph portrait, which is signed and dated 
November 18, 1840, is in profile, showing neck and shoulders. Just 
as Rembrandt often chose to appear — with differences — the Queen is 
here seen in fancy costume. Her hair is en bandeaux, a la Mérode; 
she wears, as well, head-dress, a necklace, and low-cut gown. Over her 
shoulders gingerly falls the Ermine. There is about the portrait much 
of Giovanna Tornabuoni’s placidity. For sufficient reasons the Queen 








THE COMBAT AND TWO STUDIES OF HEADS 


has not followed the lead of Ghirlandajo, and, before him, Botticelli, in 
choosing the left view, yet, despite this difference, the study has all 
the guattrocento chastity of pose and guarded richness of spirit. 
Though neither signed nor dated, ‘‘ Isabella’’ bravely announces 
royal workmanship. It is a pencil sketch, merely, of one whose woes 
were told long since in tender fashion by Boccaccio, and sung in after 
time by Keats, himself as true a Florentine. The legend is surely one 
to win prosaist, poet, or artist. For us ‘‘ Isabella ’’ has been shrouded 
in a mantiglia which shadows head and shoulders, showing only her 
grief-cast countenance, a gleam of raven hair upon the brow, and, 
darkly, the Basil-pot claspt to her heart. In smallest accent she is the 
Isabella who,— 
is in peace 
Hung over her sweet Basil evermore, 
And moisten’d it with tears unto the core. 
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There have been Isabellas before and after, in song, and story, and 
in colored chalk, but none in quite this vein, none who has so 
trodden upon tradition. This one weeps, is unfailingly sad, and 
yet sorrow has not been at the cost of adiposity. The cheeks are 
full, semi-circular, and the general health stands undissolved. Such 
an Isabella reads heart-stricken maidens this wholesome Elizabethan 
lesson — that one may suffer, shed many tears, and yet remain intact, 
rotund. 





EOS (SECOND STATE) 


In ‘‘ The Combat and Two Studies of Heads’’ the royal artists 
have combined forces, the plate having been etched by the Queen 
from water-color sketches by the Prince Consort. The ‘‘ Studies of 
Heads ”’ offer, to the left, a sheikh with cap and brambly’ beard, and 
on the right a grandiose personage in plumed hat, rich necklace, and 
bombasted doublet,—Henry VIII., possibly. It is exasperating that 
these individuals could be so self-absorbed as to miss a fine passage-at- 
arms which is taking place under their very chins. And yet they re- 
main lethargic while two mail-clad knights, sword in hand, vizors 
down, and shields up, slash lustily away, to the distress of a third, who 
sputters on the ground. The trio may be Valentine, Faust, and 
Mephistopheles, or the brothers of Isabella doing for Lorenzo, young 
palmer in Love’s eye. In any event it would show a delinquent 
imagination not to identify them after some fashion. 

With joy unleashed one beholds ‘‘ Eos’’ once again. Technically 
this is ‘‘ Eos’’ in what etchers call the ‘‘ second state ’’; he is now 
more clearly differentiated, more highly developed. It is ‘‘ Eos’’ 
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uncoiled, unravelled, standing forth in full canine prerogatives, purged 
of pillows, of elegant lassitude, of languid attitude. There is no dis- 
puting ‘‘ Eos’’ now, he no longer risks being misunderstood or mis- 
taken for a mere one-storey dog such as ‘‘ Waldmann.’’ He breathes 




















GIRL CARRYING A BASKET OF FRUIT 


elevation, he suggests sky-scrapers and suspension bridges. Blithely 
he soars above the ignominious landscape, intimidating a palm tree 
just behind him and mocking high mountains in the distance. Chrono- 
logically ‘‘ Eos’’ in his present predicament is an instance of arrested 
creation, for he was drawn in 1834 by Prince Albert, and was not 
etched by Her Majesty until six years later. Yet all seems to have 
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compassed his ultimate sanctification; he at least could hardly aspire 
more, be more spiritual, less of the flesh fleshy. 

The ‘‘ Girl with a Basket of Fruit Leading a Child ’’ illustrates a 
reversal of the preceding process, this plate having been etched by 
Prince Albert after a drawing made by Her Majesty. Down in the 
foreground, where the walking is better, two figures hasten along, the 
taller carrying a basket piled high with fresh-plucked fruit. Beyond 
are mountains, one capped by a chapel which tapers off into a cross. 
Judging by their costume this couple might be Bavarian, or Tyrolese, 
or Swiss, or Tuscan. In any case they are a long way from home, 
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THE FRUIT MARKET 


for the woman’s left foot lags tenaciously behind and the child peeks 
insistently around at the fruit. It seems cruel not to give her any. 
How can the woman deny those appealing eyes, the pursed-up mouth, 
and eager lips! It seems downright cruel, and yet the fruit may not 
be theirs, or they may be taking it to a sick grandmother, or maybe 
they found it,—the basket, indeed, is lacking local color; still, even so, 
it seems cruel 

Heartless though it be to thrust aside the sick grandmother, it would 
be iniquitous not to confess straightway that the woman and child were 
really taking their fruit to ‘‘ The Fruit Market.’’ Barring slight dis- 
crepancies in costume and coiffure this latter assumption is correct, 
adequate, and inevitable. Of course they are not at the market now, 
having sold their fruit and gone dutifully home past the perky little 
chapel. At ‘‘ The Fruit Market ’’ linger only the stock-in-trade old 
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women and gossipy girls. These are grouped about in homespun 
attitudes, the focal point being a garrulous.old dame seated in the 
centre, basket in lap. The scene is after the Queen’s instructor, Sir 
Edwin Landseer, and is therefore doubly crucial. Contrasting 
types are clearly defined and details correspondingly developed. The 
central figure is well characterized, sharp nose and chin and absence 
of teeth being acutely indicated. There is, throughout, observation, 
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THE ABBESS 


truth, and an unconditional surrender to the humbler aspects of human 
nature. 

Nor in letters, nor in art, nor in life would it be possible to parallel 
a figure so meek and so mild, so suggestive of self-imposed purity and 
self-sought penance, as ‘‘ The Abbess.’’ She must have wilted long in 
cell, cloister, and crypt to have embodied more prostrate devotion than 
even Carlo Dolci could squeeze into his catholic canvases. She is 
disclosed in three-quarter view with head turned aside and eyes piously 
upcast. The profile, though delicate, is sharply silhouetted and the 
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mortified mouth refuses to tell many things. To skip from ruddy 
market women to a pallid abbess is in itself no mean show of eclecticism, 
but to present such an intimate appreciation of the abjectly nunnish as 
one here finds is quite beyond the province of motley commoners. 





THE KNIGHT AND THE PILGRIM 


With ‘‘ The Knight and the Pilgrim,’’ wholly inv. del. et scul£. by 
the Prince Consort, these selections from ‘‘ The Royal Victoria and 
Albert Gallery of Etchings ’’ close amid a vigorous medieval flourish. 
In point of subject and in treatment this plate recalls another Albert, 
one of the princes of art—Diirer, of course. At a rude stone table sits 
the Pilgrim of the Rhine in the human act of raising a beaker to his lips. 
He is bearded, clad in cow!l, has a long staff by his side, and wears a 
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vast episcopal hat. Opposite standsthe knight. His helmet and shield 
rest on the ground, and he, too, one cannot overlook, has been drink- 
ing, for he discovers an empty stein in one hand, and with the other 
makes colloquial gestures. Just behind the father sprouts a lone tree, 
and lying about are loose rocks. The scene is solemn and imaginative; 
it has much of Diirer’s gravity and mystery, the mystery of silent men, 
and nature ruthless and riven. The animals alone are wanting. 
‘* Eos,’’ say, would insure the Albertine illusion. 





Representative American Women Illustrators: 
The Character Workers 


BY REGINA ARMSTRONG 


THE personal point of view is peculiarly feminine, the personal note 
as well; so it naturally follows that in the interpretation of character, 
the woman illustrator finds a field especially fitted to her temperamental 
equipment. The genre attracts her, the conventional is understood by 
her, and in turn the poetic, the homely, and the picturesque, each pre- 
sents its artistic atmosphere to her with appreciable congruity. Owing 
to her environment and to the customs that surround her, life in its con- 
crete forms lies near to the woman’s hand, and in her interpretation of 
its typical phases she brings a subtle and sympathetic appreciation that 
goes to the heart of her subject. In matters of caste and circumstance, 
also, there is no delusion about her classification, although she may dis- 
play a certain enthusiasm in some lines of portrayal, for she is usually an 
idealist; but she recognizes vividly the distinctions of social differenti- 
ation and can suggest them with delicate and palpable surety. Effects 
and apparently trivial accessories of dress are tokens to her of personal 
refinement as well as marks of social standing; these, and even every 

_ attitude of the subject, suggest a status in birth and breeding and in the 
condition of life. This is distinctly a woman’s intuition, and these the 
sensitive impressions that distinguish her; she knows a thing because 
in her woman’s way she feels it to be so, as it usually is. Thus it is 
that her studies and characters and compositions have ‘* atmosphere,”’ 
the strongest quality of personal appeal and one usually of such inde- 
finable charm as to disarm criticism and to persuade interest. When 
men have this quality, with dash and vigor, it is the perfection of style. 
Gibson has it in clean-cut swagger, and Walter Appleton Clark has it 
in its most poetic and sensuous loveliness, while Smedley has it as a 
realist in its conventional charm, human and vital. Perhaps more than 
any other of the illustrators of to-day, the art of Alice Barber Stephens 
might be classed with that of Smedley; though she is in no sense a 
follower of him, for her technique is in nowise the same, but in the 
quality of feeling her subjects, and in the effect of the realism she ob- 
tains, there are noticeable points of resemblance to Mr. Smedley’s art. 

To carry the comparison farther, Mrs. Stephens has perhaps more 
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delicacy and grace. Without, however, recognizing similarity with 
any one, she says that the art of E. A. Abbey has given her most 








PORTRAIT SKETCH OF ALICE BARBER STEPHENS BY CHARLOTTE HARDING 


pleasure. She loves healthy, robust qualities, and considers individu- 
ality the most important thing. She esteems technique as incidental ; 
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if one has a story to tell, the main point is to express it as simply and 
as directly as possible ; if it can be well told, so much the better, but 
the manner of telling is secondary. 

Mrs. Stephens recognizes the practical value of method and employs 
it in her own work with success; publishers say that her drawings can 
always be given to the engraver and the photographer without revision 
or retouching. But she had the practical test of apprenticeship in 
these processes before her touch attained this certainty. She began 
as a wood engraver on the old Scribner’s Monthly, now the Century 
Magazine, when she both furnished the pictures and engraved them 
on wood. 





STUDY OF “FEET WASHING DUNKARDS” BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


Mrs, Stephens is a native of New Jersey, although she has lived in 
Philadelphia since her youth. She attended the Academy of Fine Arts 
at that place, and later went to Paris, studying at the Academy Julian 
under Carlo Rossi. During her sojourn abroad. she visited the various 
galleries of Europe and received valuable training from the pictures she 
thus had the privilege of observing. After her return to this country, 
her painting, ‘‘ Portrait of a Boy,’’ won the ‘‘ Mary Smith Prize ’’ at 
the Philadelphia Academy. About this time, the Harpers secured her 
services and for a long period she was connected with them, doing 
work chiefly for their Young People. Among the first books she illus- 
trated were: ‘‘ The Story of Babette,’’ by Ruth McEnery Stuart, and 
** The Stark Monroe Letters,’’ by Conan Doyle. As the quality of her 
work became more popular and her position more fully established, she 
was given.special editions to illustrate. Of this class of literature, the 
Scribners got out a fine edition of ‘‘ Fishin’ Jimmy,’’ by Mrs. Slosson, 
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for which Mrs. Stephens furnished numerous drawings; and Crowell 








MEMORY. CHARACTER SKETCH BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS 


& Company issued ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,”’ and ‘* Middlemarch,”’ 
profusely illustrated by the same artist. Lately, she has done a series 
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of illustrations in color for ‘‘ Miles Standish ’’ and ‘‘ Dream Life ’’ for 
the latter firm. Some of her best work has been used in connection 
with the publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The poems 
and stories of Bret Harte with photogravure reproductions, and 
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“KEPT IN.” COMPOSITION STUDY BY CHARLOTTE HARDING . 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s two novels, ‘‘ My Wife and I’’ and ‘‘ We and 
Our Neighbors,’’ are examples of Mrs. Stephens’s work for this firm. 
For next season’s holiday trade, Mrs. Stephens has done a dozen 
pictures for the same publishers to use in their elaborate edition of 
Hawthorne’s works, these particular drawings being designed to’em- 
bellish the pages of ‘‘ The Marble Faun.”’ 
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Of the things that have most contributed to the popularity of Mrs. 
Stephens’s work has been her ‘‘ American Woman Series’’ in the 
Ladies’ Home F ournal, for which publication she does an enormous 
amount of work. Among her illustrations to this article the Dun- 
kard composition 
was a preliminary 
study for her pict- ze, 
ure used in the ee EY 
Journal series. Se- ; 
curity of line, more 
than any other one 
quality, manifests 
itself in Mrs. Ste- 
phens’s work ; she 
also realizes the im- 
portance of form 
and the value of 
construction, and 
these make a sub- # 
stantial foundation 
for the more deli- 
cate expressions of 
tone and sensibility, 
the feeling for color 
- and of sympathetic 
insight which dis- 
tinguish her. Her 
work is always care- 
fully drawn; it is 
clean in line and 
natural in composi- 
tion, and the effort 
employed is the last 
thing that occurs to 
the observer. It is 
the sincere expres- 
sion of an unaffect- 
ed artist earnest of 


i. tao 


purpose and intelli- COLONIAL STUDY BY 8. WENDEL-BARRY 
gent in application. 

Mrs. Stephens is the wife of Charles H. Stephens, the portrait- 
painter of Philadelphia. She is identified with charitable organizations 
in her native city and is the leader of the coterie of women illustrators 
in that place, to many of whom her career has doubtléss been the 
stimulating cause of their adoption of the work she was one of the first 
to make successful for women. It has made Philadelphia the city of 
women illustrators; and perhaps no one is more encouraging to them 
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than Mrs. Stephens. She is always ready to call attention to their 
good qualities and to appreciate their abilities. 

Sharing the studio of Mrs. Stephens in Philadelphia, and often oc- 
cupying the same periodicals with her as an illustrator, is a young girl 
who has lately identified herself as a clever draughtsman and as an in- 








PORTRAIT SKETCH OF MRS. EUGENE TAYLOR BARRY BY HERSELF 


terpreter of character work. Miss Charlotte Harding was born in 
Newark, New Jersey, and went to Philadelphia to study art, where she 
was a pupil of the Philadelphia School of Design for Women. In order 
that her parents might permit her to continue her art studies, she says 
she was at various times presented with prizes. After four years of 
training and such incidental honorary rewards, she attended the Acad- 
emy and also Mr. Pyle’s lectures on composition. The two periodicals 
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published by the Curtis Company —the Ladies’ Home Fournal and 
the Saturday Evening Post—have used a great deal of work from 
Miss Harding, mostly illustrations for stories, to which she has brought 
characteristic interpretation and admirable taste. Unlike most young 
artists, Miss Harding shows no attempt to try her wings, but treats her 
subjects with simplicity and restraint. A pathetic Irish story in the 
Post last winter had several drawings by her, and their quality was 
such that one used to critical inspection of drawings lost sight of the 
usual standards of criticism in the interest the sympathetic spirit of 
these sketches revealed. And it was noted with surprise that the 
draughtsman was a newcomer. Miss Harding says the work that 





FANNY YOUNG CORY—BY HERSELF 


has most interested her has been Ian Maclaren’s Scotch boys’ stories, 
which she did for the Post. Miss Harding does not offer much pic- 
torial biography, but that is an omission she will look after in the 
future, judging from the work she has already done and the resources 
she possesses. 

In the qualities of ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ and character feeling, Mrs. Barry 
may claim tendencies with Alice Barber Stephens and Miss Harding. 
A few years ago, Mrs, Barry’s signature to bits in Vogue and other 
light periodicals was ‘‘S. Y. Wendel,’’ but since her recent marriage 
she has signed her drawings with hyphenated dignity, ‘‘S. Wendel-_ 
Barry.’’ The Y. in her name stands for Yandell, she being related 
to the well-known Louisville family of that name, and therefore a 
cousin of Enid Yandell, the sculptor. Mrs. Barry isa Tennesseean by 
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DECORATIVE FIGURE BY S. WENDEL- 








birth, a daughter of the late Dr. Wen- 
del of Murfreesboro. The family 
still occupies the old homestead, 
which on account of its accommoda- 
tions so commended itself to General 
Garfield during the war that he fol- 
lowed the manner of those times and 
obliged the owners temporarily to 
vacate their home for his occupancy. 
Although not born until some years 
after the war, it was amidst such 
associations and traditions that Mrs. 
Barry passed her childhood, and the 
result of the war compelled the 
daughters of the house to put such 
accomplishments as they possessed 
to practical account. Mrs. Barry 
always had a facility and fondness 
for drawing, and with such meagre 
tuition as her section of country af- 
forded she had no trouble in turn- 
ing her talent to material value. A 
printing and lithographing firm of 
Nashville engaged her services and 
she made all kinds of designs for 
them, even to the painting of por- 
traits for campaign banners. With 
the money she thus saved, she came 
to New York to study, attending the 
Academy of Design on Twenty-third 
Street, and then taking lessons in 
turn from Mr. Ernest Knaufft and 
Mr. St. John. The first work she 
disposed of was when she was a stu- 
dent and sold a poster to Dodd, 
Mead & Company. At the same 
time the McClures regularly engaged 
her services, and besides, she did 
covers and drawings for fashion 
papers, such as the American Queen, 
and other special work. Mrs. Barry 
has real sympathy for architecture 
and her studies of New York houses 
and streets are among the best things 
shehasdone. Zhe Bookman for last 
August had two drawings by her, 
illustrating a poem on Madison 

















Square, being a view of the airy, 
graceful tower rising above the trees, 
and a bit with children playing 
around the fountain. In addition 
to this she has also done other frag- 
ments of the corner of Madison 
Square Garden. Mrs. Barry has 
grace and a sense of the pictur- 
esque together with a sympathetic 
appreciation of character. She is 
fond of painting and makes most of 
her studies in water color. 

Miss Fanny Young Cory came 
east, she says, with terse humor, 
**to do things.’’ She was born in 
Illinois, but had lived for some 
years in Montana, and in the laud- 
able purpose already referred to, 
one of the first things she did after 
coming to New York was to begin 
as an art student at the Metropoli- 
tan School, making studies from the 
antique, then entering the ‘‘ Life 
Class’’ at The League. About the 
very next thing she did was to ap- 
pear as an illustrator in St. Vicholas, 
for which charming periodical she 
has been “‘ doing things ’’ ever since, 
signing those clever efforts after the 
Japanese fashion in vertical form, 
‘*F, Y. Cory.”’ For this particular 
publication, Miss Cory has furnished 
any number of illustrations and 
cover designs in color. She has 
done chiefly children’s _ stories, 
though she has through her art 
made frequent flights into the pages 
of other periodicals. She prefers 
the humorous interpretation of char- 
acter, however. In this guise, she 
has been a contributor to Zife ; and, 
without so much humor, she has 
been represented in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine and the Saturday Evening 
Post. In lighter medium, she has 
accompanied Mr. Charles Battle 
Loomis in his volume of poems, 
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** Just Rhymes,’’ and also appears in the humorous department, ‘‘ In 
Lighter Vein,”’ of the Century Magazine, for which she now has a com- 
mission. Miss Cory shows a strong tendency for the decorative, which 
she has employed to effect in her illustrations for fairy stories, and in 
her handling of covers for S¢. Wicholas. She has fancy, brightness, 
and quaintness, and the faculty, which is not to be underestimated, 
of focusing these into timeliness and practical use. The imagination 
that can catch at the rainbow and not be unmindful of the fact that 
there is rapid transit on earth, is of the sort that editors call ‘‘ avail- 
able.’’ It is a characteristic inclination of the Cory family ‘‘ to do 
things ’’ in art, for Miss Cory’s brother is the well-known newspaper 
caricaturist. 

The charm that suggests atmosphere and carries personal appeal is 
the quality that made Thackeray beloved and inimitable, and in our 
own generation endeared Robert Louis Stevenson to his fellow-men. 
In art, no one of the present-day illustrators has it with more persua- 
sive appeal than Alice Barber Stephens. With her it is mellowed and 
refined and purified, and with her grasp on the essentials of craftsman- 
ship, she has the authoritative power of conveying it with vigor and 
vitality. With her younger and less experienced co-workers in the 
same direction, it is as yet the promise of achievement, but that it is 
present in the practical test of commercial work is so much the more 
for art. With Mrs. Stephens in gentle company with Mary Hallock 
Foote (to be considered in the next article) filling the art horizon in 
matured ability and blending those finer graces with the requisite 
strength to present them,— with these as an established possession, we 
can safely wait for the development of their young and accomplished 
followers. 





Unscientific Scientists 


John Fiske, a master of books and their makers, tells us in one of 
his essays how he was drawn to institute a division of the Harvard 
College Library catalogue for those which had such a high order of 
eccentricity that they could find no place in common orbits. This 
curious treatise on ‘‘ The Diuturnal Theory of the Earth”’ * clearly be- 
longs in that hyperbolic group. A posthumous work of a man born in 
the last century, the manuscript apparently has, through the devotion 
of his kindred, been brought to print with the claim that it entitles the 
author to a place among the foremost men of science. This, or any 
other place among illustrious discoverers, is not his; yet his work is 
certainly to be ranked with the most admirable specimens of mis- 
directed energy, and of talent unguided by training that our libraries 
hold. 

From the brief account of him that prefaces the book, it appears 


* “ The Diuturnal Theory of the Earth: or Nature’s System of Constructing a Stratified Physical 
World.” By William Andrews. Published by Myra Andrews and Ernest G. Stevens. 
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that William Andrews was the son of a soldier in the American Revo- 
lution; a drummer-boy in the War of 1812; then an apprentice to the 
Lippincotts of Philadelphia, where he learned the art of book-binding. 
His later life was spent in Cumberland, Maryland, where he was a 
stationer, with a taste for collecting specimens of natural history. He 
was evidently a devoted reader of books relating to geology, ranging 
through all the well-known works that are in English. From this 
reading he became convinced that something other than the recognized 
geological agencies was necessary to account for the accidents of the 
earth’s history, especially those of climatal change, such as is indicated 
by the last glacial period. This unrecognized source of change he 
fancied to have found in an imagined wandering of the crust of the 
sphere, so that the North Pole is gradually brought down to the 
equator, and thence on to the place before occupied by the South 
Pole; and that in the recorded ages there have been several of these 
revolutions. 

Finding, after the manner of the Greek philosophers and other 
primitive men, that this suggestion was very satisfying, our author, 
without the faintest sense of scientific method, proceeded to arrange 
selected facts about his hypothesis. It never appears to have clearly 
entered his head that he must seek an efficient. cause for such a move- 
ment of the earth, or that the objections to the view needed to be 
critically examined. 

The idea that the position of regions in relation to the equator 
might be altered by a change in the position of the polar axis, due to 
the attraction of the moon on extensive areas of elevated land in high 
latitudes, has been suggested and carefully scrutinized by mathemati- 
cians. The conclusion is that the effect would not be sufficient to 
account for any considerable alteration of climate. So, too, the 
ancient suggestion that the position of the axis of rotation might be 
altered by the fall upon the earth of a vast meteorite, has been dismissed, 
for the excellent reason that the energy required to be applied in this 
manner would be transformed into heat sufficient to destroy all life on 
the earth. Moreover, there is nothing in the geological record to show 
that any such alteration of the place of the polar axis, or of the super- 
ficial parts of our planet, has ever occurred; Thus it is that, while this 
book is a monument of brave, faithful labor, it is of labor altogether 
misplaced and without profit to learning. 


This interesting book * begins with an introduction by Admiral 
Bridge, who, by long service in the Pacific Archipelago, has gained a 
wide knowledge of as well as a deep interest in their peoples. The 
story of his experiences, very clearly told, warrants his plea for a study 
of their vanishing folk. 


*“*The Caroline Islands: Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands.” By F. W. Christian, B.A. 
(Balliol College, Oxford), F.R.G.S., etc. Forty-three illustrations, five maps and plans. Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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Mr. Christian’s story is, as a book of travels should be, a narrative 
of adventures—none indeed startling, and but few picturesque—with a 
fitting accompaniment of information concerning those islands of the 
Caroline group which he visited, The main aim of his journey was to 
seek out and explore the ruins of a mysterious ruined city of Lele, a 
Micronesian Venice, reported to exist in the Island of Ponape, one of 
the easternmost of the Archipelago. In his wide journeyings he visited 
all of its considerable isles which lie within ten degrees north of the 
equator, scattered in a belt of sea for a distance of two thousand miles. 
This account of nature and man—the two being here but little parted 
—is perhaps the best we have had of any part of the Polynesian realm. 
The author has a sympathetic in‘erest in folk, and a capacity for seeing 
the simple man as more than the savage. . As a result of this good 
humor, he gives us an admirable store of myths and legends, as well as 
rich vocabularies of various tribes with whom he had contact. 

The “‘ ruined city ’’ of Lele, though the author makes as much of it 
as his conscience will allow, hardly deserves the name. It consists of 
very rude walls built of large bits of basaltic columns, which are plenti- 
fully found not very far from the site. The buildings are arranged 
along waterways partly excavated. All the constructions are very 
rude, being no more than walls composed of uncemented stones. It 
is evident that the artificers had no metallic tools, and the various 
objects which were found in excavations show no development of the 
arts beyond what had been attained by the people of these islands 
when they were first visited by the Europeans. Thus we may fairly 
consider the folk who did this simple yet impressive work, as related 
to the existing tribes, as the mound-builders of our American Indians— 
essentially akin, though in a measure different in culture and motive. 
Such variations in the building habits of primitive men are evidently 
not uncommon. 

Among the many observations which Mr. Christian records, per- 
haps the most interesting are those which relate to the stone money of 
Yap. The units of this currency consist of huge disks of limestone, 
sometimes four or five feet in diameter: substantial enough to satisfy 
those who regard mass as an index of money value. 

The author frequently exhibits a dislike for missions and a con- 
tempt for their work. Thus he says, ‘‘ One fine old heathen, who 
really knows something that the white man has not taught him, 
worth a dozen puttering mediocrities who have forgotten their own 
history and swamped their identity; whose only ideas are to ape their 
white teachers in sniffling Bible texts and grabbing dollars.’’ The 
same hard pagan humor is shown in his comments on the Philippine 
insurrection against the Spaniards. 

The book is carelessly written; the style labors for the slap-dash 
freedom of the war correspondent, without attaining that station. Yet, 
withal, it is a record of vigorous going with eyes wide open. The 
illustrations are good, and there is a fair index. 









































The Reverie of the Blind 


(Street Picture) 
BY HARVEY M. WATTS 


No break of dawn with roseate hue 
Foretells the day to ravished eyes; 
‘ Nor does the glowing noon review 
The flight of time, nor even’s skies 
When all the street is color strown. 
Ah no, in one gray monotone 
The hours waste. I wait, alone. 
‘All day long here— A coin in cup ?— you hear my cry. 
For life to me is but the rush and rustle of the passers-by. 





No doubt Madonna faces cheer, 

Sweet tributes paid to wretchedness, 
And painted Vice forgets its leer, 

Full mindful of the world’s harsh stress. 
While Wealth, encoached, in noisy show 
Goes rattling by, the poor, who kriow 
The brotherhood of common woe, 

Drop in their mite — May God be kind! —as loud I cry. 
For life to me is but the rush and rustle of the passers-by. 





At times the shouts of crowding throng 
Proclaim some spectacle of state. 
Forgotten, while exult the strong, 
I catch the undertone of fate: 
Men come, men go, the mob ’s the same, 
The plaudits go to place and name, 
And tramp of thousands echoes fame. 
To-day they press, to-morrow, curse — Ah, hear my cry! 
For life to me is but the rush and rustle of the passers-by. 
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Puritanism and the Theatre 
BY WILLIAM ARCHER 


Tue American clergyman who recently undertook — oh, a trifling 
matter!—to show the world how Christ would have edited a newspaper, 
entirely boycotted three subjects: Sport, the Stock Exchange, and the 
Theatre. There are those who think he ought also to have excluded 
ecclesiastical intelligence — but let that pass. As regards the theatre, 
he probably acted upon mere instinct. Editing, to all intents and 
purposes, a religious journal, he simply adopted, as a matter of course, 
the attitude of the ‘‘ religious world,’’ thinking less of what Christ 
would do than of what his readers would expect. As a matter of fact, 
57 
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he had no data for thinking out the question on any other basis. 
Christ lived in a world almost entirely denuded of imitative art; and 
if He ever came in contact with the art of the Gentiles, there is nothing 
to show what He thought about it. Very probably He would have 
taken a Tolstoyan view of art as a whole; but it does not appear that 
Mr. Sheldon proceeded on this hypothesis, for I do not gather that art 
as a whole was placed under a taboo. The incident, then, is signifi- 
cant only as reminding us that the Puritan hatred of the theatre is still 
vigorous in America. There is so much talk on both sides of the 
Atlantic of the elevation of the drama, and so muck coquetting between 
the pulpit and the stage, that we are apt to think the old feud healed 
and to forget it. It is in reality as acute as ever; and what is more, 
there is as good ground for it to-day as there has been any time this 
hundred and fifty years. 

The Anglo-American stage of to-day stands sorely in need of the 
cleansing besom of a new Jeremy Collier. Not that matters are quite 
so bad as they were when, in 1698, that worthy non-juror published 
his ‘‘ Short View of the Immorality and Profaneness of the Stage.’’ 
Then the whole drama was gangrened with a vicious cynicism, and to 
go to the theatre at all was to breathe the air of the stews. Now, on 
the other hand, we have many entirely reputable theatres, as whole- 
some in their atmosphere as any church or conventicle in the world. 
The Puritanism that holds aloof from them, and fails to distinguish 
between them and theatres of the baser sort, is simply stupid. In re- 
fusing its support to what is serious and healthful, it plays into the 
hands of imbecility and vice. I have no sympathy, then, with Mr. 
Sheldon’s total boycotting of the theatre. But if he had gone man- 
fully into the temple of art and tried to scourge from it the dealers in 
patently noxious wares—rancid vulgarity and leering uncleanness—he 
would have earned my heartiest applause. And, Heaven knows, he 
would have found his work cut out for him. 

The Puritan party then fails to discriminate between what is noble 
in the theatre and what is base; but can we reproach them while we 
ourselves attempt no such discrimination ? It may rather be said that 
many of us—and by “‘ us”’ I mean people of reasonable education and 
of decent instincts—discriminate in favor of the lower order of enter- 
tainments. Take such a piece as ‘‘ The Belle of New York,’’ for 
example—probably the greatest success of recent years. What was it 
but one long glorification of the vulgarest order of debauchery? In so 
far as it meant anything at all, it meant approval and admiration for 
drunkenness and all the other diversions of a recklessly ‘‘ fast ’’ life. 
But was it the vicious or even the congenitally, fundamentally vulgar 
section of society that kept it running to full houses for eighteen 
months? Not at all. This section of course contributed its full 
quota to the devotees of the ‘‘ Belle’’; but she also attracted in her 
thousands people of education and breeding, of decent life and pre- 
sentable manners. Some of them fully realized the clotted vulgarity 
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of the entertainment and revelled in the sense of superiority involved 
in that very realization. Others exercised that peculiar faculty pos- 
sessed by many worthy Britons of ‘“‘ letting on’’ that a spade is not a 
spade so long as no one calls it by its downright Saxon name. To 
none of them did it occur that they were countenancing the degrada- 
tion of the stage and justifying, so far as in them lay, the anathemas of 
the Puritans. 

Vulgar entertainments there will always be so long as there are 
people of vulgar tastes to be catered for. But their popularity, in 
England, at. any rate, would be much less overwhelming if people of 
culture and refinement did not affect and even parade in regard to the 
theatre a vulgarity of taste which they would blush to own in regard to 
any other department of art or of life. Many Oxford and Cambridge 
men, for example—not merely irresponsible undergraduates, but dons 
and dignitaries—when they run up to town for a few days, rush eagerly 
to ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl’’ or ‘‘ The Circus Girl,’’ or ‘‘ The Belle of New 
York,’’ and can scarcely be dragged to any higher form of entertain- 
ment. They may allege, perhaps sincerely, that this is because the 
higher entertainments are so apt to be bad and boring in their kind; 
but if so, it is partly their own fault for failing to take an intelligent 
interest in artistic effort and encourage what is really good. They do 
not hang crude comic oleographs on their walls ; they do not read 
papers of the ‘‘ Flash Bits ’’ or ‘‘ Spicy Scraps’’ order; but why should 
they contemn these journalistic dainties, while making a boast of their 
relish for the ‘‘ Spicy Scraps’’ of the theatre? Is vulgarity any less 
vulgar because you put on a white necktie and pay half a guinea to 
assist at its orgies? This ostalgie de la boue—this intolerance of 
imperfect strivings towards what is noble, combined with a cynical 
delight in whatever is cleverly ignoble and expensively base—is one 
of the most disheartening phenomena of the day to those of uS who 
cherish any hopes for the future of the English theatre. 

No, decidedly, we must draw a clearer line between what is repu- 
table and what is disreputable in the work of the stage before we can 
blame our Puritan assailants for not recognizing the distinction. I do 
not myself think the Puritan ideal of life a practicable one, and am far 
from desiring that the stage should ever conform to it; but that is no 
reason why I should stand by unprotesting, and see a beautiful art 
soiled by brainless pruriency and reckless license. It was a dramatist 
(and assuredly no Puritan) who wrote 

** The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer; 


A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit— 
The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”’ 


In his quality as a gentleman, if in no other, the authority whom Mr. 
Sheldon invokes would assuredly find much to pain and disgust him 
in the theatre of to-day. Why should not we so far follow ‘‘ In His 
Steps ’’ as to try, even in the theatre, to think and feel like gentlemen ? 











Its Vanished Summer 


BY A. T. SCHUMANN 


I FOUND a rose beside my path one day, 

It faced the autumn with a pleading fear; 

Its leaves were cold, and some of them were sere, 
With edges withered to a flaccid gray. 
In the pale glimmer of the sun’s thin ray 

It got a semblance of pathetic cheer, 

But shuddered when the barren wind was near, 
And for its vanished summer seemed to pray. 


I stooped to pick the flower; but, musing, said: 

If I should take you from your patient stem, 
Your mournful beauty would be sooner dead 

Than if I left you where the stern frosts hem 

Your pathos round, and you do shrink from them 
Till the last quiver of your life is fled. 





Thoreau 
BY FREDERICK M. SMITH 


To-pay the attempt to write about Henry David Thoreau must be 
prefaced with an explanation. It cannot be claimed that there is any- 
thing new to add; nor can one hope to say the old things in so taking 
a fashion as to make that a plea for venturing upon ground where such 
men as Sanborn, Channing, Salt, Burroughs, Lowell, and Stevenson 
have trodden. There is, however, one excuse. To have been helped 
by an author is somehow to be put under obligation; and as an 
acknowledgment of this, it is perhaps pardonable to set down some 
impressions of the man’s character, style, and opinions, with the 
hope that such impressions may show why Thoreau is to be regarded 
as a healthful, helpful influence, as well as wherein lies some of the 
fascination of his work. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that Thoreau fascinates. To begin 
with a minor reason: he is blunt. He attracts a young man because 
he is an iconoclast. He is no respecter of~persoris, and he says what 
he thinks. Often we find that he thinks things we should like to 
think if we only dared. He is very plain-spoken with his reader. In 
life such treatment would not be tolerated; in a book it is, on the 
whole, pleasant. The free-handed way in which he criticises the world 
and the conventions it has learned to work with is delicious. He hasno 
time to waste upon the things most persons have been taught they have 
todo. He says those things are unnecessary, and he proceeds to do 
as he pleases. A man who has found time to do that in this world is 
to be listened to. It does not matter whether what he pleases is what 
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we please; it does not even matter whether his ways are the best ways 
or the practical ones; so long as he has the courage of his convictions 
he is an inspiration. But there are men in plenty who have such a 
possession and are bankrupt at that. With Thoreau one soon begins 
to find that the better things lie deeper. 

Perhaps his chief trait (and it is a good sign when you find it in a 
man) was what he called his yearning toward wildness. He felt this, ~ 
I think, not because he was a rover, but because he had the soul of a 
poet; and no better appellation can be found for him than that given 
by his friend Channing. He is above all things the ‘‘ Poet-Naturalist.”’ 

His business seems to have been to get close to Nature. Man 
somehow failed to interest him, and he tried flowers and bees. As he 
smelt, tasted, saw, and heard better than most men, he recorded the 
slightest impressions that animated nature made upon him with as 
much care as though they were factors in a mathematical proposition. 
At whatever cost he must get the thing accurately and always get 
everything,—so that he even ‘‘ waked in the night to take notes.”’ 
Yet it is not so much the fact that he is after as the truth behind the 
fact. Fond as he is of mere measurement, the poet gets the better of 
him, and though he start in with cold figures he often ends in rhapsody. 
He is so precise that one feels moved to acknowledge that he has traits 
of the scientist—and at the same time he is as open-minded and delicate 
as the poet. The outward look of the world appeals to him,—the 
shapes of things, the play of light, and the splash of color. There is 
something almost oriental in his love of sensation. He revels in pure 
color, and loves to press poke-berries that he may see the red juice 
stain his fingers. When carried to that extreme, it is a note which 
seems almost out of place in such an austere character as we fancy him. 

In a way, it is out of place, as, for the greater part, Nature is far 
more to him than beautiful, and he approaches her not only as an 
admirer, but as a friend and devotee. She is not to be worshipped as 
a spirit, not to be looked at as though peopled with nymphs and god- 
desses. True, he very often personifies her and her manifestations (for 
she is always a real being), and the trick not only makes his descriptions 
more vivid and colorful, but it shows the strange fellowship that he felt 
for her. There is that which is friéndly and companionable in his in- 
tercourse with trees and streams and wild things, as it were between 
neighbors. And with that, in his rarer moments she speaks to him of 
God, and gives the final word of hope which echoes in all his pages. 
‘* He who hears the rippling of rivers in these degenerate days will not 
utterly despair.’’ The song of the thrush exhilarates him. ‘‘It isa 
medicative draught to my soul, an elixir to my eyes, and a fountain of 
youth to all my senses.’’ If a man would but drink at these springs, 
there’ is abundant reason why he should keep his life simple and 
healthful. 

Thoreau was doubtless considered ‘‘ queer’’ during his lifetime, 
and some of his poses strike us as radical and unusual; but for all that 
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the best parts. of his work have the clear, fresh, earthy touch which 
means health. It could not be otherwise. Any work which has its 
well-spring in the open, where the breezes play upon it, and with the 
blue of heaven and the green of earth reflected in its depths, must 
partake of the nature of these things and run pure. 

It is a healthful thing, too, when he lifts his voice in favor of 
simplicity and shows himself so capable of celebrating the joys of small 
things. In the simplest occupation he finds some poetry which gives 
it dignity. Indeed, he made it his business at all times to chant 
the beauty of the common. Because a thing was with us every day, it 
was not therefore cheap; and a single red maple in the autumn time 
gave him as much pleasure as a glimpse of strange lands, and glorified 
all sublunary things for him. ‘‘ Keep your eyes open and see the 
good about you,”’ is his teaching, and ‘‘ he found at home what other 
men went abroad to see.”’ 

It is a sign of health again that he hated all sham, and respected 
genuineness and sincerity wherever he saw it. Gossip and triviality 
had no place in his scheme, for he believed that they tainted the mind 
and crowded out better things and higher thoughts. In his ardor he 
sometimes condemns too widely; for many things which the world has 
thought necessary he treats with scant respect. Yet it will usually be 
found that it is not these things in themselves but undue attention to 
them which occasions his severity. 

With all his sourness and sharpness, with all the pleasure he gets in 
pricking his fellows with a goad, one comes at times, and not rarely, 
upon reaches where the nature of the man flows sweet and delicate and 
romantic. Take his description of roses and lilies: ‘‘ The red rose, 
with the intense color of many suns concentrated, spreads its tender 
petals perfectly fair, its flower not to be overlooked, modest, yet 
queenly, on the edges of shady copses and meadows, against its green 
leaves, surrounded by blushing buds, of perfect form, not only beauti- 
ful, but rightly commanding attention, unspoiled by the admiration of 
gazers. And the water-lily floats on the surface of slow waters, amid 
rounded shields of leaves, bucklers, red beneath, which simulate a 
green field, perfuming the air.’’ And again he says: ‘‘I can go out 
in the morning and gather flowers with which to perfume my chamber 
where I read and write all day long.’’ 

One finds, moreover, a play of fancy which strikes you not so much 
by its whimsicality as by an airiness and grace which you had not 
expected. Delightful as he is, he is never, I should say, blithe. True, 
he says: ‘‘ Not by constraint or severity shall you have access to true 
wisdom, but by abandonment to childlike mirthfulness.’’ It was a 
truth which his intellect had grasped, but which he could not put to 
practice. Music enchants him because it speaks to him of higher things; 
an oak leaf delights him and sends him to telling himself stories about 
it. The laborer, singing, stirs his blood. The hand of romance has 
apparently touched him and left a mark, 
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There is, too, a sparkle of kindliness in his nature which makes you 
warm toward him. He appreciates the generosity of the farmer who 
feeds him, and is at pains to set down the incident. He seems to have 
been just on the verge of a full and warm sympathy with mankind, but 
continually sets it aside for what he believes are the more spiritual and 
higher virtues. So on the whole we are apt to count him cold. 

Toward this higher life he is constantly striving. He lived on the 
border of a good land, where the wood thrush sang eternally and where 
the rarest flowers bloomed; a shadowy land on which he forever kept 
his eyes; and he had an abiding faith that some day he would be an 
inhabitant thereof. Something of its mystery reached out to him, and 
his allusions to it are constant. It was not the heaven of the Christian 
where the streets were more or less suggestive of a lapidary’s shop, and 
where everybody was.amusican. It was a place where a mortal should 
at last get hold of his ideals and make in the end a maz of himself; a 
place where he should live up to the best that was in him and have 
fellowship with Nature and with God. 

Thoreau is usually thought of as an advocate of Nature, and we do 
not remember that he drew from other sources. The mistake is 
natural, for Nature does seem everything. Looking a little closer one 
finds that he derived much from books. The sacred literature of 
many nations was familiar to him, while the Greek and Latin poets 
were his daily companions. The strength, freshness, and simplicity of 
the Greeks found in his heart a ready response. Homer got down 
** close to the bone’’ of life, and that made his election sure to 
Thoreau. No other literature does he praise so much as Greek, but 
he quotes widely—old French writers, and the English poets, Tenny- 
son and Landor. Wordsworth he knew; and one’s respect for Thoreau 
is a trifle increased because he makes record of his appreciation of 
‘* Peter Bell.’’ A list of the English writers he quotes would require 
pages, would begin before Chaucer, and be fullest, perhaps, at the 
seventeenth-century men. He knew, too, all the writings of old New 
England, the town histories, the chronicles of early travellers, and the 
like. If a writer had in any way touched Nature, Thoreau had the 
work at his tongue’s end. Even obscure and dry treatises on agricul- 
tural or horticultural subjects seem to have been read with avidity-and 
treasured against the day when he should have need of them. He 
loved to read those who, like the Greeks, wrote from the heart; who 
gave a true account of themselves and of their thoughts, who wrote 
sincerely and simply. 

Sincere I always believe him, and it will perhaps be paradoxical to 
say that, after all, he is at times something of a foseur. But so it is, 
and the two things can and do exist together. He lays down the law 
in too dogmatic a fashion not to make one feel that he is straining a 
point for the effect. He takes pains to impress the fact that he is not 
a gentleman, but a common man; yet he wants to be different from 
many common men, and he is careful to make the most of these 
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differences. There is a touch of vanity and affectation in the way he 
patronizes farmers. He lays a claim to knowing more of their farms 
than they do. If he dressed simply, he did so partly because it tickled 
his vanity. He was proud of a patch not because it was a patch, but 
because he liked to feel that he was above being ashamed of it. He 
was superior in some things, but we suspect a man who thrusts his 
superiority upon us. Like the boys on the links at night, he carried a 
lantern under his jacket. He liked to cast a big shadow, and he some- 
times held the lantern so close that the shadow was distorted and not 
quite like the true man. It was doubtless this trick of posing, this 
habit of illogical exaggeration, which made Lowell say of him that he 
had no humor. What he meant was, that Thoreau had not that 
faculty of turning an amused eye upon himself and of spying out his 
own faults. To have it saves one much of the worry of the world and 
sweetens the sour spots mightily. A man who can smile at himself 
will not be for long in any black humor. Thoreau could not do that. 
He could smile at his friends and neighbors, and he never loses occa- 
sion to. His wit is sharp, and he can be bitterly satirical; it is his 
delight to prick bubbles. But his smile is always at you, not with you; 
his humor is not genial and warm; he is a man with a twinkle in his 
gray eye, but with no laugh in his belly. Sometimes even his eyes do 
not show it—it is deeper than that. You feel, indeed, from his 
opinions, that he did not entirely grasp the meaning of humor, for in 
speaking of Carlyle he appears to think that a man is only at his best 
when he is too in earnest even to smile. As if a smile would taint the 
truth! 

In talking about his style, one finds himself in the way to repeat 
many things that were said of his character; for the style, perhaps, is 
only the character shining through words. ‘‘I resolved,’’ he says, in 
speaking of a certain lecture, ‘‘ to give them a strong dose of myself.”’ 
That is what one gets in reading him. First of all you put him down 
as unequal. At times he is careless in the structure of his sentences. 
You may have a lingering doubt as to the antecedent of a certain rela- 
tive; or you come upon long, trailing clauses in which he has tangled 
himself and you may get him out at your leisure. But this is only 
occasional. For the greater part his meaning is cut clear. 

Precise he always intends to be, and details delight him. He takes 
great care to tell exactly how everything was done, as in the building 
of his boat. It is like making a partner of the reader, who feels often 
that he was there himself and had a hand in the business. Thoreau 
must even measure the axe before a Maine settler’s door that his de- 
scription may be accurate. Long practice in trying to describe taught 
him the use of fit words. ‘We find him searching for just the word that 
will suit his impression, and often in his journal he will put a question- 
mark after a word or phrase which does not entirely satisfy him. 

Sometimes he has a paragraph of brilliant and charming description, 
overflowing with poetic feeling, full of delicate shading, and soft flower 
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bloom. On the other hand, he will fill pages with paragraphs as hard 
as steel, full of sharp and pithy sayings, which glitter with satire and 
slip into the mind like proverbs. Of this oracular manner of delivery 
he is especially fond, and the serenity with which he lays down the 
laws of life gives one the sense of reading old philosophers. It is 
as though the writer had thousands of years at his back and spoke to 
you out of them. His whole compositions, like Emerson’s, hang to- 
gether rather by weight of the underlying idea rather than by any 
structural coherence. 

The word whimsical fits certain of histurns. He gives unexpected 
twists to sentences, brings in puns and unlooked-for metaphors. The 
punning habit was one that he apparently chuckled over. His early 
works do not show any excess of it, but later it tickled him monstrously 
to make a bad pun. Then he has fancies which he dresses up for his 
own amusement, and we find him projecting a tea-party of sixty old 
women, from Eve to his mother. Lake Champlain looks “ like the 
picture of Lake Lucerne on a music-box.’’ This fancifulness made 
him speak often in metaphors, so that his sentences are at times riddles 
or half-riddles. He strove for a certain mystery of expression which 
should be tantalizing to a reader without completely misleading him. 
This habit of teasing you with phrases makes you like him all the better, 
for at least he counts somewhat on your intellect. One of his tricks 
was to speak of things spiritual and mental in terms of Nature, geog- 
raphy, and history. ‘‘ Whenever a man fronts a fact theré is an 
unsettled wilderness between him and it. Let him build himself a 
log-house with the bark on it, and wage an old French war.”’ 

The quality of mystery in his style is the mystery got from Nature. 
The landscape is vague, moving, and shadowy as the living atmosphere. 
Thoreau put it into his words. His quick feeling for Nature is that 
which gives his style charm,—that and the habit of tilting at things of 
which he disapproves. He says of Evelyn that “‘ love of subject 
teaches him many impressive words.’’ That could be said of his own 
writings with equal truth. The feel of the air, the color of a leaf, the 
smell of herbs, touched him, and he sought to put this on paper just as 
itcametohim. It made hima poet. Where will you match for poetic 
sincerity that description of the old fisherman, his ‘‘ old experienced 
coat hanging long and straight and brown as the yellow pine bark, 
glittering with so much smothered sunlight if you stood near enough.”’ 
When he speaks thus you feel that he is akin to Ruskin in his great 
enthusiasm for Nature’s wonders in small things. 

There is something exhilarant and morning-like in his writing. It 
is crisp, and suggests the crackling of fire or the pungent odors of 
autumn. It is a product of outdoors, a thing which has escaped culti- 
vation and grown up in the outlots. It is not so rich and rounded, 
perhaps, as indoor fruit, but it has a tang; it is like his own wild apples. 

‘*T would have,’’ he says, ‘‘ my thoughts like wild apples, to be 


food for walkers, and will not warrant them to be palatable in the 
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. house.’’ He had his wish; he can only be truly appreciated by out- 
. doormen. His opinions are too audacious for the fireside. He shocks 
the steady by the way in which he girds at Christianity and sneers at 
churches, He is bitter in his denunciation of both priests and physi- 
cians. His criticism of Christ was that he taught imperfectly how to 
live. The sight of a church spire or a clergyman is to Thoreau as a red 
rag to a turkey cock. It sets him ruffling and crackling. But he is 
not so fierce as he looks. It was ordinary youthful affectation which 
made him talk of ‘‘ his Buddha’’ as set over against ‘‘ their Christ.”’ 
But as you read farther you find that it was the cant and hypocrisy 
of some of its professors that set him railing at their religion. What 
~~ he fought against was insincerity, not belief. 

He did not wish a creed cut and measured for him, but must blaze 
his own way, have his own experience, and by favor of God find his 
own heaven. He wished to be free and open, ready to mind the least 
change in his spirit. On one side he was wise enough to know that all 
men cannot fit into the same hole, but on the other he was narrow 
enough not to credit men with a full measure of sincerity if they diff- 
ered too widely from him. But perhaps such is the case with all 
reformers. 

Society he claims to have found cheap and unsatisfying. The 
majority of people, he thought, led lives which stood for nothing; but 
gave their time over to the race for pleasure or pennies, all the while 
covering their better natures. He wanted men to work or play, or 
whatever they would be about, for love of it, and not for low ends. If 
he complained of his townsmen, it was because he thought they were 
not true to their best advices. And if he asked them to shun some 
things and embrace others, it was because he believed that life lay in 
the latter direction. 

The usual criticism of Thoreau is that his ideas are unpractical. 
It will not do, so his critics say, if one is dissatisfied with one’s fellows, 
to sulk in a corner and call names. I have tried in vain to prove from 
his writings that these persons are right in their point of view. It is 
easy to see how they have come to it by a superficial reading of the ‘e 
man, but it is not easy to see why one should persist in supposing that 
Thoreau ever wanted the world to live in a cottage on a pond’s edge. 
If he chose to try an experiment or two, that was nobody’s business,— 
or else it was everybody’s,—and they should have thanked a pioneer. 
What Thoreau did proclaim from the housetops was, that the people 

“he knew were chasing false ideals, laying up treasure on earth, intent 
on a fool’s game indoors while all the time a parade was passing in the 
streets. It does not matter that the remedy he hit upon was a bit radical; 
it doés not matter that there are some happy souls who can keep in the 
thick of the game and yet listen to the music out of their windows; he 
told the truth about the foolishness of the many as anybody who has 
spent a week in trade can testify. All he asked was that people be 
true to the call of their own genius. Always to keep clear-headed, 
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fresh, and waiting, to be on tiptoe for the glorious facts of life,— that 
was the burden of his conjuration. 

That he was forever calling his fellows to the front is one of the 
values of his writings. But his chief mefit is the cheerful word that 
he has to say for life. Take it how you will, we are always in debate 
as to whether this life is, or is not, worth living. We can never come 
to a decision that we can call stable or that may not see change. But 
whether we decide one way or another, it is beyond dispute that the 
happiest way out of the matter is to believe that life is good. Other- 
wise we are soured at the start and at the last taste. There are too 
many men who pull long faces. When we find one who stands up and 
tells us that our little life is only the bud of some great flower, which 
with work we can make blossom gloriously, we may well hear him. 

Thoreau is one of those men. ‘‘ Every sound,’’ says he, ‘‘ is 
fraught with the mysterious assurance of health,’’ and life is a good 
thing and will yield us something in proportion as we have courage and 
common-sense to face it. This is no sporadic idea which crops up 
unexpectedly in the intervals of gloom; it is a sense which pervades his 
whole work and makes you wonder how Stevenson could have called 
him a skulker. Passage after passage echoes with his shrill ‘* chanti- 
cleer brag.”’ 

** It is very rare that you meet with an obstacle in this world which 
the humblest man has not the faculties to surmount.”’ 

** Love your life, poor as it is; meet it and live it; do not shun it 
and call it hard names.”’ 

‘‘Mind your own business and endeavor to be what you were 
made.”’ 

He grumbles, we know, but he does not despair. He seeks to 
excite in us a ‘‘ morning joy’’ which shall wake us to try with our 
might till the evening time, and the reward shall surely be with us. It 
is characteristic of him to end hopefully, and for us the thing is a 
gospel of hope and not of desperation. ‘‘ The sun is but a morning 
star.”” 

And so we look upon him as seldom smiling, never melancholy; 
severe with his neighbors, yet having in his heart the strands of sym- 
pathy, following his genius where it led him, and proclaiming his in- 
dividuality in such strenuous terms that it sometimes becomes a pose; 
striving for simplicity of life because it gave him more time for living; 
an intimate of Nature, with an eye trained to catch the slightest nuance 
of her beauty, and a man’s pen to set forth her glory and her sweetness 
and her strength; and, above everything, a heart to catch the meaning 
of it all, and a valiant word to say for life and living. 
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Some Letters of a Novelist-Fruit-Grower 
BY CAROLYN SHIPMAN 


In October, 1889, a correspondence began between Mr. Richard 
Blackmore, the novelist, and Mr. Charles Ballard, of Middletown 
Springs, Vermont. It lasted until within six months of the novelist’s 
death, on January 20, 1900, and. thus covered a period of almost ten 
years. During that time Mr. Blackmore wrote forty letters, from 
which the following extracts have been made. 

He wrote almost invariably on billet paper, in a fine, angular hand. 
Each letter is carefully dated,—an indication of his scrupulous atten- 
tion to details. One might almost reason that so methodical a man 
could not be otherwise than attentive to the finish of his work,—if small 
things show character. 

The letters have a delightful note of spontaneity. They communi- 
cate his personal atmosphere in their unstudied expression of mood 
and thought. He wrote on all subjects, but certain themes recur 
again and again. Two of these are the footlessness of the bulk of con- 
temporary criticism and illustrators that do not illustrate. From the 
purely literary point of view, however, the information about his books 
is must noteworthy. The first extracts relate to his writings. 


(Teddington, Middlesex, October 31, 1889): ‘‘ I am sure I don’t 
know which of my books I like best, or whether I like any of them 
much. After all they appear to me to be rubbish, & in none of them 
have I ever satisfied myself. There is something rather childish in 
‘Lorna Doone’, I think; & my opinion is confirmed by that of good 
judges. Perhaps taken altogether, ‘ Alice Lorraine’ is the best; 
though that is spun out & feeble in many places.’’ 


(October 29, 1890): ‘‘ ‘ Nowell’ is generally pronounced, as you 
suppose, =‘ No-el,’ as the same name is also written. I forget whether 
I told you of a letter wh. I received from an officer of one of our great 
steamships, asking whence I took the name, as his father (or grand- 
father) had been a ‘ Cradock-Nowell,’ & the conjunction surprised 
him. I replied that I took the name from an old monument at wh. I 
used to stare when a child of four or five, & wonder about the old 
gentleman. Then I asked whether he were a descendant of the monu- 
ment, but he never had the manners to reply. The couplet ‘ Conditur 
oceano’ &c is my own, & may be translated, 


* Our sun is plunged in Ocean, yours is high in heaven, & yet 
The light of either sun is Love, which cannot sink or set.’ ” 


The couplet referred to is that which closes his introduction to the 
authorized American edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone ’’ (Putnam, 1890). 


‘*TEDDN, Oct. 27th, 1892. 

**T do not know that any of my books has been thoroughly overhauled 
by myself, except ‘ Cradock-Nowell,’ & that occupied far more time 
than it was worth. ‘ Lorna Doone’ was slightly touched over for the 
Illustrated edition, wh. contains the text as I sh. like it to be.’’ (April 
15, 1893): ‘‘ All the winter I have been pegging away at a semi- 
medical story [‘‘ Perlycross ’’], wh. very likely the public will promptly 
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condemn. But without hearing what the subject is, none of your 
magazines w* have ought [sic] to do with it; so I trow my spell of 
popularity in U. S. has speedily expired. But more & more every 
year, I wonder at the childish longing — wh. once possessed me — for 
literary repute. All I care for now, in that way, is to do a thing as 
well as I can do.it. Yesterday a man of great intelligence, a very fine 
scholar, & a clear thinker, went with me through my Vineries. The 
grapes are just set-—for we are late this year (for they cannot pay either 
way; but there is less ruin of pocket with later crop), the air full of the 
delicate waft—perfume is too coarse a word for it—of the Vine-bloom; 
foliage lovely, infant beauty most delicate & helpless—but did he even 
cast his eyes about? He had on a pot-hat & his mind was in it. So 
it is with literature. There are grand things—no doubt—that I w* 
not lift my hat for. _I know that they must be fine, because keener 
minds admire them; I am simply unable to see their beauty; as an 
Englishman is (happily) no judge of Claret.’’ 


There is one sentence in the letter just quoted which critics might 
select to illustrate what they mean by lack of care in construction. 
Occasionally Mr. Blackmore grows parenthetical to the detriment of 
construction. 

‘** Feby 6, 1895. 

** Tue Critic, I think it was — inserted a letter from a very worthy 
son of Devon—whose father I had heard from—amisidentifying a lot of 
my people in P.+ [‘‘ Perlycross’’]. This w* not have been worth 
heeding, except that the public might conclude that I had taken 
liberties with people still living, & of high repute — not that the latter 
point increased my guilt. So I had to write to contradict. Only two 
of the characters are taken from actual persons,—one my own father, 
& the other his school-master; whose son approves highly of my sketch. 
And to suppose that the present Bishop of London [Dr. Temple] in 
any way resembles ‘ the Hopper’ was a little too absurd. As a boy, 
some years his junior, I was placed under his care at school [at Tiver- 
ton]; but he soon went off to Oxford, & I becameaboarder.”” . . . 
(Feb. 24, 1896): ‘‘ The sale of my books has dropped (in England) 
to almost nil through other sorts coming into fashion. I have long 
expected it—for if those things are literature, mine are not. However, 
no more Jeremiads.’’ ‘ (June 25, 1896): ‘‘ My long yarn 
‘ Dariel’ is just spun off the reel—closes too sudden & jagged—I must 
have at it again in type, & rewrite the last Chapter altogether. But I 
was anxious to put Colophon of some sort for fear of the fatal snip. 
I know it is full of faults. It wants compression in the earlier part— 
some characters come in to shake the carpet, who don’t bélong to the 
dining-room, nor even the coal-cellar,—let alone faults of weakness. 
However, it must take its chance. I fear the benefit of your opinion 
will very long be wanting; as no U. S. magazine will accept it—a great 
loss to me in the way of money also.”” . . . (Aug. 9, 1896): ‘‘ At 
present I am cutting out pages & even Chapters of ‘ Dariel,’ wh. I 
thought fairly good—when the pen was warm—but in the cold condi- 
tion they have no savour, & prolong the heavy courses, ad nauseam. 
L. D. is much too long (for a work of real art), how then shall I—in 
old age — cling to the buttonhole of a friend without wearing out his 
good-will?’’ . . . (May 21, 1897): ‘‘ ‘ Dariel ’—the name of per- 
haps the finest pass on earth, through the centre of Caucasus—is 
pronounced, I believe, as a tribrach, i. e., with all three syllables short. 
‘ I am so dissatisfied with the last few chapters that I have re- 
written them more than once, & they are not finally settled now—a 
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great fuss about nothing, you will say. But I am convinced more & 
more that there is a lot of luck, as well as skill, in the heading of every 
line, no less than in the plan & formation of the whole. Nine people 
out of ten speak with happy contempt of a novel as a trumpery con- 
coction. Some man the other day, a leading Reviewer, said to me— 
‘Oh, I never care to review a novel. A work of history has some 
interest,—facts, facts are the things to deal with.’ I asked him if 
there was any occurrence, or any character, in so-called history, about 
wh. opinions diametrically opposite were not held by enquirers of 
equal intelligence; & I told him that I had been an eye- -witness of two 
incidents, reported the very next day in the Papers, & that I c*. hardly 
recognize either as meant for an account of what I had seen. What 
then of narratives centuries after the events, and generally from pens 
made to fit into some pocket ? But for generations yet to come, fiction 
will be looked upon as a dolly for an infant.’’ 

On May 21, 1897, also, he wrote: ‘‘ Never yet saw I any illustra- 
tions wh. helped to tell my stories.’” The following extract, dated 
March 19, 1891, refers to the illustrations of the American pirated 
edition of ‘‘ Lorna Doone.’’ ‘‘ The illustrations are fine; all save 
one, which is grotesque, & Abbeyish. I never can understand the 
gapish admiration of Abbey’s work, wh. possesses us, as well as you. 
The drawing may be very fine, upon wh. point I have no power of 
judgment, but the effect to me is simply imitating & grievous. Exag- 
geration and oddity seem to me to be ‘ feebly forcible.’ However, I 
have no right to an opinion upon subjects entirely beyond me.” . 
(June 25, 1896): ‘‘ Never mind, sir, never mind. As long as Will 
Bradley abides on the earth, with his bell- -pulls, & door-handles, & 
bundles of leeks, & hideous women in Pantomime clothes, no man 
need covet the good word of the multitude. Eyes have they & see not, 
ears have they & know not good English, toes have they & kick not— 
wh. w* be the first effort of the mind before it thought. There is not 
even—so far as I can see—an atom of variety in his designs. Always 
a melancholy woman standing in a most ungraceful manner, with one 
arm half again as big as the other; snakes & dabs & straps about her, 
robe of rolled foolscap, lumps of half-picked oakum, & scrolls of wall- 
paper. . . . Howthe next generation will roar at the admiration of 
their fathers & mothers! And not of pencil & brush alone, but of pen 
no less, I do believe. Childish, infantile taste I call it — a novel must 
be like a Punch & Judy show, ups & downs at every page, whacks on the 
head, & heads knocked off, the fellows hoisting another fellow by the 
leg &c, &c—or else it must be a stare through the cellar glass-plate up 
the skirts of all the—however, I won’t go on, or the Man of the 7; ribune 
w* be down upon me, as importing indelicacy into such a mind as his.’ 


Almost every letter contains some allusion to critics. On January 
13, 1890, he wrote: 


{‘‘ Kit & Kitty,’’ 1889] ‘‘ has met with some rough words here, but 
that has been the fate of all, especially L. D., now so popular. If I 
have got on, & obtained kind readers, I have none of the Press to 
thank for it. From first to last—with a few exceptions—the English 
Critics —if they deserve the name — have pegged away at me, like a 
rook at a rotten apple. Sometimes I used to be annoyed, though I 
never let them know it; but now it never disturbs me. There is not 
one among them now, who knows the nib from the tail of his pen. 

** But that is of little moment, & so is all contemporary opinion. 
Time alone settles the float or sink; & it makes little odds to the man 
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who-has lived, unless what floats is his garbage. Then he had better 
not have lived at all.’’ 

. (October 31, 1894): [THE Critic] ‘‘ speaks of a dreary desert of 
dulness, without even an oasis, the bliss of the reader at quitting 
‘ Perlycross,’ & the proof afforded by such a book that a revolution in 
literature is indeed become needful. Well, it helps to prove what ? 
I have so often felt that there must be some similarity of likings, & 
almost of character (independently of mere literary taste) to make a 
reader well pleased with his writer. I think so long as I am thus an 
eyesore & a stumbling-block to many clever people, it w* be a great 
mistake for me to come forth & stand upon my house-steps. How- 
ever, the sense of this is not likely to lessen my gratitude to those who 
find something better than a desert of dulness in my unpretentious, 
but conscientious work.’”” . . . (Nov. 13, 1895): ‘‘ By the way, 
if they [the reviewers] could only see what they or their fathers & 
grandfathers said of that over-belauded book f. Lorna Doone ’’], 
before the public took to it, they might discover some faint possibility of 
a flaw in their sagacity; for both accounts cannot be true: & perhaps 
the earlier one was nearer the mark. I cared more for their stuff in 
those days, & have noble samples of it.’’ 


Mr. Blackmore turned with pleasure from books and ‘‘ cheeky 
younkers who make a dig at even Thackeray,’’ to fruit-growing and 
nature. In his first letter to Mr. Ballard (Oct. 31, 1889), he writes: 


‘It is true that I carry on lamely the business of fruit-growing; 
but it never covers expenses; & there can be no greater delusion than 
that spread by Mr. Gladstone & others as to the profit of ‘ fruitculture,’ 
as they barbarously call it. All I make by the pen, I cast away with 
the spade; & it is not ‘a great pile of gold’; for 3% of my readers 
(your fellow-countrymen) have me entirely gratis. However, I care 
not, so long as both ends meet.”’ 


The delicacy of his fancy often shows itself in descriptions of nature, 
never more charmingly than in the letter dated May 1, 1895: 


‘* Instead of a noble field of snow, this year we have green,—incon- 
stant green everywhere, flecked with snow-flakes, unmeaning, unpro- 
nounced, more likely to produce young birds than pears. And 3 broods 
of blackbirds & thrushes are already preparing for the fruit they were 
born to eat: & soon there will be another score of nests discharging. 
They know me as well as possible, although they never beheld me be- 
fore. Their fathers & mothers must have let them know that my mother 
was taken away as soon as I was hatched; & therefore I am sorry for all 
unfledged things. But never a strawberry the less will they gobble, of the 
few first early that still pay for picking. Here comes the rain after three 
dry days; but as yet no harm from an April, more like the visions of 
the Poet than any I have known for some thirty years.”’ 


The significant fact throughout these letters is that, although Mr. 
Blackmore was an old-fashioned man, he retained during his seventy- 
four years the mellowness of eternal youth. Although more than seven 
years before his death, he was pronounced ‘‘ limper (and not a good 
one) for the rest of his pilgrimage, the disease being of the knee-joint, 
& set up by working the treddle of a heavy lathe for years,’’—he was 
still blithe-natured. He was a true son of that earth which he loved, 
and from which possibly he drew the moral strength that kept him young. 
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The Longing for the Spring 


From the Russian of D. Mindaiev 


BY THOMAS WALSH 
Sort Ly she veils her maiden eyes 
Behind the casement ledge at home; 
And ever and anon she sighs, 
‘* Ah, if.the spring would only come! ”’ 


While, on a ghostly pallet lain, 
Another, thinking health is near, 
Warms his poor heart with this refrain, 

‘* Ah, if the spring were only here! ”’ 


And soon it whispers through the grove, 
With each heart’s portion on its breath; 

For her,—sweet blossomings and love; 
For him, sweet blossomings and death. 


A Great Tribune * 


BY “‘ EX-ATTACHE "’ 

‘** Tue great Tribune ’’—that was the designation which I was ac- 
customed to hear people apply both at home and abroad to Léon 
Gambetta. And it would be difficult to have found a more appropri- 
ate title. For although in ancient Roman times the word was always 
used in conjunction with that of P/ebis, and was to such an extent a 
plebeian dignity that no patrician could be invested therewith without 
first renouncing his rank and prerogatives as a member of the Roman 
aristocracy, yet for some reason or other all the great Tribunes of 
history, even down to Cola Rienzi, were celebrated for their despotic 
character; and Gambetta was, of all statesmen with whom I have been 
brought into contact, the most autocratic. He was likewise the most 
cheery and the most good-humored. Indeed, his cheerfulness and his 
geniality may be said to have tempered his tyrannic tendencies. 

Although I may claim to have known Gambetta intimately, and to 
have enjoyed his confidence throughout the last six years of his life, 
yet I was never quite able to determine to what extent this good-humor 
was natural,—the result of a sunny Southern temperament,—and in how 
great a measure it was artificial and a matter of policy. For I could 
not help remembering the story which the great Tribune himself told 
me about Thiers, who in the early days of the Third Republic was 
undoubtedly the most experienced of all the statesmen of France. It 
was a few days after the memorable scene in the National Legislature, 
when Gambetta in a burst of impassioned eloquence had proclaimed 


* This article is from the advance sheets of ‘‘ Undiplomatic Jottings,” which Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons now have in press, the author of which, an Englishman, has long been familiar to 
the reading public both here and in England under the pen-name of ** Ex-Attaché.”’ 
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from the rostrum those memorable words, ‘‘ Le Liberateur du territoire 
—le voila” (“ The liberator of our country—there he is”), pointing at the 
diminutive octogenarian—so small that his feet did not even touch the 
ground when seated in his fauteuil—that Thiers, in fatherly conversa- 
tion with Gambetta, exclaimed: ‘‘ Always look cheery and good- 
humored. Don’t forget that, Gambetta. It will prove of more use to 
you than you imagine.’’ 

Thiers was wise in his generation, for Gambetta made far more 
friends and followers by his manner than by his policy, and to such 
an extent did he become what may be described as a charmeur, that 
he converted many a foe into an adherent by means of a smile, a grasp 
of the hand, and a few words, while those who had started out, like 
Balaam, to curse, remained to bless. 

When first I made the acquaintance of Gambetta, it was in 1876 or 
1877; he was Chairman of the Parliamentary Budget Committee, and 
as such virtually controlled the national purse-strings of France; for 
the Minister of Finance at Paris is compelled to subordinate his views 
on the subject of revenue and expenditure to those of this most im- 
portant of legislative committees, and to modify his budget according 
to its wishes. Needless to say, Gambetta dominated the entire com- 
mission, and although he subsequently held the office of President of 
the Chamber of Deputies, and of Premier, I doubt whether there was 
any moment of his entire career when he was more influential. If his 
power in those days was so great, it was because of its more or less 
occult character. None but the initiated were aware of the extent of 
his authority, which was ignored, moreover, by most of the foreign 
diplomatic corps at Paris. 

It was the Prince of Wales, with his unfailing tact and profound 
experience of Parisian life, who may be said to have been the first 
foreigner to turn this influence to good account. The Prince invited 
him to déjedner at the Bristol Hotel, and it was fortunate that the latter 
establishment possessed two entrances, for while Gambetta was making 
his way up one staircase towards the apartments of the English Heir 
Apparent, President MacMahon, who had just been calling upon his 
Royal Highness, was descending the other stairway, and Gambetta 
was not at this time on speaking terms, but at daggers drawn, with the 
veteran Field Marshal. Gambetta, who had taken the precaution of 
reading Nassau Senior’s recently published book, agreeably surprised 
and charmed his illustrious host by his intimate knowledge of and the . 
high appreciation he expressed for the late Prince Consort. Never 
was Gambetta more witty, more sparkling, and more brilliant, and the 
Prince, who had been led by his cousins, members of the Royal House 
of Orleans, to expect an unmannered boor, was delighted to find a 
thorough man of the world. Needless to add that Prince and Tribune 
parted well pleased with one another, and afterwards, whenever the 
Prince came to Paris, he never neglected to see his friend Gambetta, 
who for some time went by the name of ZL’ Ami du Prince de Galles. 
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Of course the Prince, or perhaps it would be better to say, the 
English Government, had an object in view, and a purpose to serve in 
thus acquiring the good-will of Gambetta. It was a matter which 
could not be accomplished through ordinary official channels. But it 
was attained, without any further delay or difficulty, shortly after this 
memorable déedner, all the obstacles which had until that time been 
raised by the French administration disappearing as if by magic. This 
seems to have become known in some way at the German Embassy, 
for, a few days afterwards, on meeting old Prince Hohenlohe, now 
Chancellor of the German Empire (at that time German Ambassador 
in Paris), at a reception given by the Prefect of the Seine, he smiled 
at me in a rather quizzical manner, exclaimed ‘‘ C'est ¢rés fort,’’ and 
then patting me in a fatherly manner on the shoulder, passed on. A 
few days later he, too, had made the acquaintance of Gambetta, and 
had invited him to déjedner. 

The Prince of Wales may be said to have made Gambetta the 
fashion in Paris. For thereafter he was in great demand in the most 
aristocratic of Parisian salons, and became the star guest at many an 
entertainment in the Faubourg, to the intense disgust of the Mac- 
Mahons at the Elysée, and of the Orleans Princes. Gradually the 
extent of his power became known to the people at large. Every one 
seemed to recognize in him the coming man, and I always remember 
the profound deference with which he was treated during a visit to the 
Jardin des Plantes that year, while President MacMahon, who hap- 
pened to be there on the same afternoon, was scarcely noticed, either 
by the officials or by the public. 

Unlike so many natives of Southern Europe, Gambetta was ex- 
tremely careful about his personal appearance, and above all carried 
cleanliness to the extent of a veritable cult. In fact one of the first 
things he did on being elected President of the Chamber of Deputies 
was to cause the installation of a bathroom in the Petit Bourbon, the 
official residence of the Speaker of the Lower House of the Legislature, 
which until then had been lacking in anything of the kind. Twenty 
and twenty-five years ago bathrooms were the exception rather than 
the rule in Parisian houses, and when baths were required, which was 
only occasionally, they were furnished by a company, which sent a 
cart conveying not only the bath, but likewise the hot water. The bath 
was transported to the apartment of the person who was in need thereof, 
by the employees of the company, who likewise filled it, emptied it 
after use, and took it away with them. The idea, therefore, that 
Gambetta should want to take a bath every day, and’to have a special 
bath of his own at the Bourbon Palace, was regarded as a piece of 
eccentric extravagance, and it is no exaggeration to assert that the 
bath cost him many a vote among the masses, and much of his popu- 
larity even among the lower classes of the bourgeoisie. 

On one occasion, when the late Countess Hedwig Bruhl, long the 
principal lady-in-waiting to Empress Frederick, was lunching at our 
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house, in Paris, Gambetta, in response to her inquiry, gave the fol- 
lowing interesting explanation of the presence of the female element 
in the Commune of 1871. ‘‘ It is a great mistake,’’ said he, ‘‘ to think 
that the ‘ Péroleuses’ and other women concerned in the Commune 
atrocities were composed of the lowest dregs of the capital. On the 
contrary, they were most of them the wives, the sisters, and the mothers 
of the laboring classes, who had been driven wild by want and starva- 
tion. Here in France the wife of the petty trader, of the mechanic, of 
the laborer, is really his guardian angel. No matter how small the 
wages, or how little the income, she always manages by extraordinary 
devices to put something away for a rainy day. Well, when the siege 
began, all trade and all work were stopped, and during the long, dreary 
months when the capital was encircled by the enemy the laboring 
classes practically lived on the savings of the housewife. Toward the 
close of the siege, the distress had become so great that large numbers 
of infants and young children perished from want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. Then the siege came to an end, and all looked forward to 
beginning work immediately. But for some weeks after the capitula- 
tion there was a period of commercial and industrial stagnation. No 
work was to be obtained, and ro money earned. It was only then, when 
they had seen their little hoard vanish, their children sick from want, 
or absolutely starving, that the poor, desperate women developed into 
Pétroleuses and female furies.’’ 

I often reflect on what would have happened if Gambetta had re- 
mained a little longer in office as Prime Minister. Early in January, 
1882, I had a long conversation with him at the Department of Foreign 
Affairs on the Quai d’Orsay. Knowing that I was just leaving for 
Berlin, and that I should see the late Emperor Frederick, then Crown 
Prince, and other influential people at court, in addition to members 
of the Bismarck family, he spent an hour or more in arguing that his 
recent assumption of the premiership meant peace, and that the well- 
nigh universal fears entertained that he would devote himself to the 
inauguration of a policy of revenge were quite illusory. All this 
eloquence was with a view of my repeating to the proper people at 
Berlin what I had heard from him. Two little sentences, however, 
marred the whole of the intended effect. One was, ‘‘ It is impossible 
to deny that popular sentiment here just now is very warlike, and bent 
on revenge.’’ The other, ‘‘ Unless we have our hands forced by 
popular sentiment.’’ This must be taken in conjunction with the fol- 
lowing little-known fact. General Chanzy, France’s only fortunate, 
and therefore only popular, chieftain of the war of 1870-71, had been 
formerly Gambetta’s bitterest and most powerful rival, not only in 
bidding for popularity, but also in the race for the eventual presidency 
of the Republic. Shortly after Gambetta became President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, the Russian General Skobeleff, celebrated for 
his anti-German sentiments, came to Paris, and, notwithstanding all 
assertions to the contrary, saw Gambetta frequently, not at the latter’s 
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official residence, but at his little apartment in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin. Within a few weeks, General Chanzy also made his appear- 
ance at the capital, and after several private interviews with Gambetta, 
one of which tcok place at the latter’s official residence, he suddenly 
resigned his semi-regal post of Governor-General of Algeria, the most 
magnificent appointment in the gift of the French Government, and 
accepted the relatively subordinate position of Ambassador to Russia. 
During the eighteen months that he reniained at St. Petersburg, he 
was occupied in drawing up, in conjunction with the Russian General 
Staff, the plan of a combined campaign against Germany. There is no 
doubt that Gambetta had some private arrangement with Chanzy, 
according to which the latter was to have supreme military command . 
when the former, having become President of the Republic, should 
have begun his popular war for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. 
When in February, 1882, the Gambetta ministry, after an existence of 
three months, was overthrown, largely through the machinations of 
those princes of finance in Paris and London who feared that it would 
involve France in another war, and when Gambetta’s return to power 
became improbable, at any rate after two or three years had elapsed, 
Chanzy suddenly threw up his appointment at St. Petersburg, and later 
obtained command of the army corps stationed at Chalons where he 
died shortly afterwards. 

I was in Berlin at the time of the fall of Gambetta’s administration, 
and the feeling of profound relief displayed there on the news becoming 
known, constituted the highest tribute to the great patriot’s power. I 
remember hearing the late Prince Bismarck remark on that occasion 
that Gambetta towered head and shoulders above any other man in 
France. The then Crown Prince of Germany likewise expressed the 
conviction that the prospects of peace being maintained were largely 
increased by Gambetta’s overthrow. On one of the persons present 
thereupon calling the attention of his Imperial Highness to my intimacy 
with Gambetta, he turned on me with mock fierceness, and half drew 
his sword. 

Gambetta used to say: ‘‘ He who talks of a war of revenge ought 
to have his face slapped, but he who does not think about revenge 
ought to be well kicked.”’ 

It is a curious coincidence that Skobeleff, Chanzy, and Gambetta, 
should all have died within a very short time of one another, and that 
the demise of each member of this anti-German trinity should be 
environed to this day with a certain degree of mystery. Among the 
more ignorant classes of Chauvinists in France, it has given rise to 
all sorts of fantastic stories, which are the more groundless as I have 
reason to believe that whatever ideas Gambetta may have entertained 
about Russia until the moment of his assumption of the premiership, 
were considerably modified after the downfall of his cabinet. Some- 
thing or other seemed to have embittered him against the Czar, as well 
as against everything Russian, and at his house in the Rue St. Didier, 
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where he resided during the last eleven months of his life, he was never 
tired of declaiming in my presence against what he was pleased to 
describe as ‘‘ Muscovite duplicity,’’ and the impossibility of placing 
any confidence in Russians, It was to England that he apparently 
turned his eye, and he vehemently denounced M. de Freycinet for 
having declined England’s offer in June of that year to codperate in 
the bombardment of Alexandria and in the military occupation of 
Egypt. Had de Freycinet listened to the advice of his former chief 
and had the urgent recommendations of Gambetta prevailed with the 
administration that was in office in the summer of 1882, France would 
to-day be holding Egypt jointly with England, and sharing every one 
of the latter’s advantages on the banks of the Nile. 

This bitterness of Gambetta towards Russia was seemingly inherited 
by his trusted follower and henchman, M. Spuller, who was among the 
most clever and loyal of his lieutenants. Indeed, had Spuller been 
allowed to have his way when he subsequently became Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, it is probable that the Franco-Russian alliance of to- 
day would never have become an accomplished fact. He never made 
any secret of the fact that he disliked and distrusted Russians, and that 
he had no faith in Muscovite alliance. So pronounced were his senti- 
ments in this respect that, just before the overthrow of the last cabinet 
in which he occupied a seat, he became involved in a personal squabble 
with the Russian Ambassador, Baron Mohrenheim, bringing the quar- 
rel to a climax by actually challenging the Czar’s envoy to fight a duel. 
I believe this is the only case on record of a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs sending a cartel to one of the foreign plenipotentiaries accred- 
ited to his government, and the utmost difficulty was experienced in 
smoothing over the matter, and in stopping it from getting into the 
newspapers, all of which did not, however, prevent it from becoming 
a subject of common gossip among the various diplomatic chancelleries 
. of Europe. 

In 1880, 1881, and throughout 1882, I had occasion to travel a 
great deal between the various capitals of Europe, and Gambetta, 
knowing of my relations and acquaintances in court and government 
circles at Berlin, Vienna, Madrid, and Rome, would frequently make 
use of me in order to convey messages or information which it was in- 
convenient to communicate through the regular. diplomatic channels. 
There are plenty of questions of considerable international importance 
which it is difficult to treat by means of the ordinary methods of official 
intercourse. A statesman such as Gambetta may sometimes find it 
necessary to make certain views known to influential people in foreign 
capitals without committing them to despatches, no matter how con- 
fidential.. That is why, although I was a young fellow at the time, 
Gambetta would often talk to me by the hour, explaining his views— 
or those which he wished me to regard as such. I was under no illu- 
sions as to the object of all this eloquence, and if the great man some- 
times kept notable personages waiting in his ante-rooms while he 
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discussed matters with me, it was solely and entirely with the object 
that I should repeat his remarks as nearly as possible verbatim in the 
proper quarters at the capital which I was about to visit. Needless to 
say he never asked me to say or do anything that could in any way 
conflict with my obligations to my own country. That the services 
which I was thus able to render him were not entirely without value 
may be gathered from the fact that on one occasion at déjedner, he 
handed me a little box containing the Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
with the remark that I might be able to wear it some day, and that it 
would at any rate constitute a pleasant little memento—the Brevet 
being signed by President Grévy. On another occasion he handed me 
in the same way the gold palm leaves of the order of the /mstruction 
Publique. 

There are two points to which none of Gambetta’s biographers 
have, so far as I know, paid any attention. One is, that although 
Gambetta had unlimited opportunities of enriching himself he died a 
poor man. He was scrupulous to the last degree in money matters, 
and particularly anxious that there should not exist the slightest reason 
for connecting his name with any of the financial affairs of the day. 
In this respect he was absolutely above suspicion, a fact which in itself 
was sufficient to endow him with a degree of prestige and of influence 
altogether unique in France. For there is scarcely a public man on 
the banks of the Seine whose name has not been justly or unduly con- 
cerned in some of the unsavory financial scandals which have been so 
phenomenally frequent during the thirty years’ life of the Third Repub- 
lic, scandals which are always a source of weakness to those who have 
been directly or indirectly implicated therein. It is difficult to find 
any statesman of prominence in France to-day who can look upon 
himself as absolutely safe and secure from imputations of dishonesty 
on the part of his political and private foes, and even honest President 
Loubet, now the Chief Magistrate of France, is held up to obloquy as 
incriminated in the Panama scandal merely because he endeavored to 
shield some of the members of his party from disgrace and punishment. 
Gambetta, however, was absolutely free from any antecedents of the 
kind, and that is what gave him his tremendous influence and prestige. 
How keenly he appreciated this source of his power is shown by the 
fact that whenever the name of one of his countrymen was mentioned, 
who happened to be a stranger to him, his first question would be as 
to the nature of his antecedents, and it was on the strength of these 
antecedents that Gambetta would determine whether or not he had 
any use for the man. I am sorry to say that he seemed to take it for 
granted that the antecedents were unsavory—and in nine cases out of 
ten this was the case. 

One day when calling upon Gambetta, I found him vastly amused 
over a visit which he had received a few minutes previously from the late 
General Meredith Read, who for a number of years was United States 
Envoy at Athens. The General, who until that time had been a 
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perfect stranger to the great French statesman, had entered the latter's 
presence, carrying in his hand a volume entitled ‘‘ Men of the Time,”’ 
or some work of the kind. This he opened, without saying a word, 
and laid on Gambetta’s desk before attempting to greet him or to ex- 
plain the purpose of his call. Then pointing to a column which con- 
tained a very eulogistic biographical notice of himself, he exclaimed, 
** Kindly read that,’’ and when Gambetta, who read English with the 
utmost facility, had, in compliance with the request, cast his eye over 
the page in question, General Read rose from ‘his chair, and with a 
bow to Gambetta pointed to himself, exclaiming in tones of pardonable 
pride, ‘‘C’est moi.’’ Then, and not until then, did he extend his hand 
to the great Tribune, who having meanwhile risen from his chair, 
expressed his pleasure at making the acquaintance of so distinguished 
an officer, who had rendered such valuable services to the United 
States. Gambetta informed me that in the whole of his long experi- 
ence of public life he had never known a man to introduce himself 
in so delightfully original a manner, and he vouchsafed the opinion 
that it was dien Américain—people from the United States enjoying 
in the Old World a widespread fame for originality. 

Gambetta has often been charged with a lack of personal courage, 
in support of which ridiculous charge it is explained that in the first 
place he escaped from Paris during the siege by means of a balloon, 
and secondly that when the Commune broke out he fled to Spain, and 
remained there until some time after the insurrection had been sup- 
pressed. Now it requires no small amount of courage to ascend in a 
balloon on ordinary occasions, placing oneself at the mercy of every 
caprice of the wind. But it demands an infinitely greater amount of 
bravery when one knows that the balloon is about to be made the target 
of thousands of sharpshooters, in fact, of the most skilled marksmen of 
the German army encircling Paris, with a knowledge that any shot 

‘ striking the balloon is sufficient to bring it to the ground with violence; 
its occupants, if they escape with their lives, being assured of the 
horrors of captivity. Moreover, Gambetta quitted Paris, not to avoid 
the hardships of the siege, but to take charge and assume the direction 
of the government of the National Defence at Tours. It was precisely 
because he was so active in organizing the resistance against the Ger- 
mans, so obstinate in his determination to fight to the very last rather 
than to yield, that Thiers, on assuming charge of the peace negotia- 
tions, entreated him to leave the country for a time, on the ground 
that he was one of the principal obstacles to an understanding with 
Germany. Thiers gave Gambetta to understand that if he quitted 
France the latter might hope for better terms from the conqueror, and 
it was solely in deference to this urgent appeal to his patriotism on the 
part of Thiers that he took his departure and established his residence 

at San Sebastian, within half an hour’s distance of the French frontier. 

I had this from Gambetta’s own lips, and there must be others of his 

friends in a position to confirm this little-known story, which is all the 
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more deserving of being placed on record, since his withdrawal from 
France in 1871 has been made much of by his enemies as an indication 
of his absence of courage. It is interesting to add that Gambetta 
hailed with satisfaction the election of Leo XIII. to the tiara in 1878, 
declaring that he was one of the most enlightened and progressive of 
Roman Catholic prelates, ‘‘ far more of a diplomat than of a priest,’’ 
and likely as such to come to a friendly understanding with France. 

Gambetta was never ashamed of his origin, which was of the most 
humble character, and yet which was never betrayed by any lack of 
savoir-faire, tact, or breeding. Intimately as I knew Gambetta—I 
have seen him in his bed; I have been with him whilst he was dressing, 
assisted by his faithful valet, Francois; we have breakfasted together 
when he was in his pyjamas,—yet with all that I was never subjected 
to the embarrassment of being brought into personal contact with the 
woman who played so important a réle in the last years of his life, and 
who was to a great extent responsible for his tragic death. I had 
vaguely heard of her existence. But save for this rumor—it was 
nothing more —I had no knowledge of her presence beneath his roof. 
His discretion in the matter was as rare among the people of his race 
as it is worthy of emulation. Nor was this the only respect in which 
he showed a delicacy of mind with which he was not generally credited 
by those who were aware of the fact that his father was a grocer in a 
small way at Cahors, with his name above his shop, and that his grand- 
father had been a stevedore on the wharves of Marseilles. 


Remembrance 
BY FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERIIAN 


WHERE memory broods, sphinx-like, with folded wings, 
Far in the miraged desert of man’s mind, 
The caravans of thought dim ways unwind 

Unto the tombs amid the wreck of things. 

Fearless forever in their wanderings, 

And leaving all the wondrous world behind, 
They search the wilderness only to find 
The pyramids beside Sahara’s springs. 


Hard by the monuments that tower above 
The heart’s first dead, a living stream of love 
Keeps green through all the years one garden spot; 
And often, pilgrim-wise, our thoughts retrace 
The weary way unto that sacred place, 
Remembering whom the world remembers not. 




















Elective Affinity 
BY CHARLES JAMES WOOD 


WHEN a book reaches its sixth edition in less than two months, it is 
generally supposed that it must be great. But literary excellence is not 
determined by popular ballot. 

Mr. Goss’s book* is a fair study of a soul that from intense 
religiosity reacted to extreme depravity. The general analysis is 
true, but it must be confessed that the author gives a more minutely 
detailed account of David Corson’s fall than of his redemption. 
And the redemption is somewhat inconsequential and incomplete. It 
might occur thus in some cases, but not in characters like David’s. Has 
not Mr. Goss omitted something in the make-up of his hero? Would the 
David who flung his Bible at the little snake repent fully at the sight of 
the Doctor as a blind beggar ? Perhaps the author means us to infer that 
David’s is what we sometimes call a feminine character, which does 
not proceed according to any known laws of cause and effect, or along 
known lines of development.’ In fact, Pepeeta’s course is more reason- 
able than David’s. She is the masculine character of the story. Some 
one will say, ‘‘ David is a mystic!’’ That explains nothing. A 
mystic is not insane. Theresa D’ Avila was eminently practical; Tauler 
was a sensible pastor; the Hebrew prophets saw visions, yet were 
statesmen and politicians, like. the mystic Savonarola who fought 
popes, and the mystic Swedenborg who was cool in natural science 
and in the finances of Sweden’s kingdom. Your true mystic is often 
practical and hard-headed. 

Perhaps Mr. Goss desires us to infer that David’s physical over- 
balanced his intellectual and spiritual natures. This is nothing excep- 
tional, though perhaps it may be accepted as an explanation. Any 
erraticism or eroticism might arise from such emotional insanity. Un- 
‘ questionably David Corson was an emotional maniac. Is that what the 
ministers are eulogizing? Did Mr. Goss intend to set up for our 
admiration and example a mental alienate, an abnormal man? The 
sermon is good, but we recall Heine’s picture of hell, and take courage. 

The Greeks had their trilogies wherein poetic justice might be ac- 
complished,— Prometheus unbound and C&dipus finally consoled in 
the dining-room of Olympus with nectar and ambrosia (ancient syn- 
onymes for ‘‘ angel’s food’’ and sherbet). Later, Providence rounded 
out a cycle in an epic of ten thousand lines — the Nibelungen Lied — 
and the lay of Chrestien de Troyes. Then came the three-volume novel, 
an outcome of modern protestant orthodoxy. Who can now expect 
justice to be well done in the cabined, cribbed, confined one volume ? 
Blame not therefore Charles Frederic Goss or the /ex ¢alionis, least of 
all Mesdames Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, that every one does not 
get his deserts inside the covers of ‘‘ The Redemption of David 


* “* The Redemption of David Corson.” By Charles Frederic Goss. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill ie 
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Corson.’’ ‘‘ Redemption ?’’ Forsooth! From what was David re- 
deemed ? The perspicuous reader will question if David Corson was 
a better character after than before his phrenetic orgies. 

In this story we have a sermon, and the burden of the sermon is 
this: we cannot repent while enjoying the sin. The sermon has been 
often preached from pulpits, not so often from the novelist’s writing- 
table. The ethos of the tale is the dangerous proximity of religious 
ecstacy to eroticism. M. Zola worked out the same problem in ‘‘ La 
Faute de l’Abbé Mouret,’’ and Zola analyzed the soul of the mystic 
and dévot with more finesse, more keen and subtle dissection than Mr. 
Goss, though with less of regard, it may be confessed, for the reader’s 
modesty. Another gifference between M. Zola’s tale and Mr. Goss’s, 
is that the former knew when he had got to the end of his story, and 
the latter does not. Mr. Goss perpetrates an anticlimax by adding 
chapters after he has reached the crisis. 

As a sermon, Mr. Goss’s book is praiseworthy; as a novel, it must 
submit to the ordinary literary criticism, and be judged not by the 
encomiums of excellent ministers and the number of editions sold, but 
by the canons of literary art. So judged, it can hardly be called a 
masterpiece. 


The Book-Buyer’s Guile 


BELLES LETTRES 


Shakespeare the Man, by Goldwin Smith, is a small book—about fifty pages of 
coarse print, with many quotations from the text of the plays—but it contains much 
sensible matter in compact form. It is occasionally inaccurate ; as in saying that the 
old reading of a passage in ‘‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost” is ‘‘ This Signior Julio's giant- 
dwarf” (Cupid), which Mr. Smith regards as ‘‘ evidently referring” to a certain ane 
by Julio Romano. But the old reading is ‘‘ signior Iunios,” and Theobald’s correc- 
tion, *‘ senior-junior,” which is here pronounced ‘‘ nonsense,” is indubitably right and 
is perfectly intelligible from the context. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 75c.) 


The neat ‘‘ Eversley” Shakespeare, edited by Prof. C. H. Herford, is com- 
pleted by the issue of Vol. X., containing ‘*‘ Coriolanus,” ‘*‘ Cymbeline,” and the Poems. 
As we said in noticing some of the earlier volumes, it must take place among the 
‘* standard ” editions which the scholar and critic cannot afford to ignore. The intro- 
ductions are enough to assure it that distinction. The notes, though condensed to 
the utmost, are generally to the point. Almost the only fault that can be found with 
the work, and one of which we have before given several illustrations, is an occasional 
lack of agreement between text and notes, which shows a strange carelessness in 
proof-reading, since the notes are on the same page with the text. In this last 
volume, to give one more example, the 13th line of the 135th Sonnet reads: ‘‘ Let no 
unkind, no fair beseechers kill” ; while the note, which is separated by only a single 
line from the text, reads: ‘‘ Let no unkind ‘ No,’ Dowden’s suggestion for ‘ no un- 
kind, no’.” In Prof. Herford’s edition of ‘‘The Two Noble Kinsmen” in the 
Temple Dramatists, errors of this and other kinds are more frequent; and in the 
introduction ‘* Rolfe” is credited with a paper on the play in the ‘‘ Transactions of 
the New Shakespeare Society,” which was written by Mr. Boyle of St. Petersburg. 
These, however, are slips that can be easily corrected in a second edition. The mis- 
fortune is that sometimes they are not corrected in books that are reprinted again and 
again for thirty or forty years. (Macmillan Co., $1.00, $15.00.) 

In the preface to Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, Prof. George Santan- 
yana observes that ‘‘ religion and poetry are identical in essence.” This idea he 
elaborates to the extent of ten essays of some thirty pages each. By calling the 
opening chapter ‘‘ Understanding, Imagination, and Mysticism,” another ‘‘ Homeric 

ymns,” a third ‘‘ The Dissolution of Paganism,” still another ‘‘ Emerson,” etc., he 
contrives to approach his subject from as many different points of view, and thus 
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avoids the monotony that would be unavoidable if he had attempted to write a thesis 
on the essential identity of religion and poetry. It is unnecessary to say that the 
author of ‘* The Sense of Beauty ” exhibits throughout the present work an ideality, 
cultivation, and literary skill that must charm at once every lover of poetry and every 
religious thinker whose creed is broader than that of Calvin. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

A pleasant half-hour can be spent with a paper-cutter in one hand and Lamb and 
Hazlitt in the other. It consists chiefly of unpublished letters, and binds together 
the most recent literary gleanings of William Carew Hazlitt — the great-grandson of 
a1. * Typographically the sheaf is just what it ought to be. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 

1.25, 

Bacon’s Essays and ‘‘ The Advancement of Learning” are among the latest 
additions to Macmillan’s Library of English Classics, in which they occupy a single 
volume uniform with the others in the series, fairly large but not heavy hecke. printed 
in clear type, simply but attractively bound, and published at the low price of $1.50 
in America and the much lower price of 3s. 6¢. in England. (Macmillan, $1.50). 

The Decay of Sensibility is one of the books that mark the revival of the 
essay. Mr. Stephen Gwynn apparently chooses the essay-form because he enjoys it, 
and he handles it in a generous and masterly way. These essays and sketches are not 
“* clever”; they do not bristle with epigrams nor insist upon a novel and fantastic 
point of view. In short, they do not depend for their interest upon any of the more 
spectacular devices which essayists have been driven of late years to adopt in order 
to command an audience. They are simply the good ‘‘straight talk” of an intelli- 

ent man with imagination and a wholesome humor, They are simple and straight- 
orward and their attractiveness is difficult to analyze, but it nevertheless exists in 
good measure. (Lane, $1.25.) 

The Romantic Triumph, by T.S. Omand, M.A., does not emphasize biography 
and bibliography ; it rather assigns his place to each writer concerned in the literary 
upheaval following the political revolution of 1788 and subsiding in 1850. Unless a 
writer has had an influence on literature, he is passed over with honorable mention 
only. Mr. Omand’s task is a difficult one, for he treats of British Romantic Poets, 
Fiction and Light Literature, Didactic Literature, and of the Romantic Triumph in 
France, in Germany, and in other countries, The field is a large one, and four hun- 
dred pages cannot adequately cover it. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


Dante’s Ten Heavens. Astudy of the Paradiso. By Edmund J. Gardner, M.A. 
In this second edition revised Mr. Gardner has modified his standpoint in one or two 
matters with reference to the Letters, which form the seventh and last chapter of his 
book. He abandons in part his scepticism concerning the authenticity of the famous 
Letter to a Florentine Friend, the letter in which Dante rejects the amnesty and refuses 
to enter Florence under shameful conditions. (Imported by Scribner, $3.50.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement, by Charles William 
, Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. This memoir is complementary to the introductory 
volume of the Victorian Era Series, ‘* The Rise of Democracy,” by J. Holland Rose ; 
and also to the volume on ‘‘ The Anglican Revival” by Canon Overton. Dean 
Stubbs’s introductory chapter gives an estimate of the position of Frederick Denison 
Maurice. The real founder of the movement, ‘‘ Parson Tat,” was however the man 
most closely associated with it as the author of that famous tract, ‘‘ Cheap Clothes 
and Nasty,” which might well be reprinted for the Consumer’s League in their battle 
against sweat-shops. Kingsley called political economy ‘‘ the highest and most spirit- 
ual of sciences.” Surely he was right, if by its means life can be made more endurable 
for the masses. . (Stone, $1.25.) 
. Modern Spain (1788--1898), by Martin A. S. Hume, is written by a man peculi- 
arly well fitted for his task. When a boy he listened to tales told by aged relatives 
who had taken active part ‘in the tragic events early in the century in Spain, and his 
interest has always been vital in whatever has concerned the fortunes of that nation. 
We have a right to expect enthusiasm from a man who believes that Spain is advanc- 
ing, however slowly, towards the material prosperity and enlightened freedom which 
is the right of all civilized peoples. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


The Sovereign Ladies of Europe, edited by the Countess A. von Bothner, aims 
to prove that nowadays no crowned head lives merely a life of luxury, regardless of 
the weal and woe of subjects. Over one hundred and fifty illustrations, badly re- 
produced, show sixteen royal ladies and their relatives at different ages. The style 
of the narrative is gossipy. (Lippincott, $4.00.) 

Governor Roosevelt’s Winning of the West, first published in 1889 and now 
reprinted, may be called a standard work, It shows all the familiar literary 
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qualities of the still young Harvard | goon and lawyer who has been, in turn, State 
i 


legislator, ranchman, National Civil Service Commissioner, New York City Police 
Commissioner, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Colonel of Rough Riders, and Gov- 
ernor of New York State, and who has found time, in every one of these positions, to 
write books and magazine articles, and make political and historical addresses. The 
four volumes, aggregating nearly 1500 pages, give evidence of extensive reading, and 
are written in so spirited a style as to commend them at least as highly to the reader 
for amusement as to the seeker after historic truth. (Putnam, 4 vols., $10.00.) 

The New-Born Cuba, by Franklin Matthews, is an entertaining book by a sharp- 
sighted member of the American Press. The author aims at stating certain of the 
problems involved in the regeneration of Cuba, and showing how, up to the time of 
writing, they have been met. In doing this he has drawn a vivid picture of the deso- 
lation of the island, and the wretched condition of the poorer classes of the people, 
due to years of Spanish misrule and native discontent. The bright side is the testimony 
he bears to the great work of our army of occupation in cleansing and purifying and 
, panera reorganizing things. A full account is given of the first sixty days of 

merican occupation. The title of the book is not well chosen. The new Cuba is 
yet to be born. It isat present in an inchoate state. The work of ‘‘ pacification” 
once accomplished, Congress will ‘‘ leave the government and control of the island 
to its people.” (Harper, $2.50.) 

The First American: His Homes and His Households, by the late Miss Leila 


* Herbert, daughter of a recent Secretary of the Navy, is a work of which Senator 


Lodge has said that it deserves ‘‘a permanent place in the Washington literature.” 
It treats mainly of the private life of the Father of his Country, and, as its name im- 
om describes with the aid of numerous half-tone illustrations, the houses that were 

onored by his presence. The latter part of the book fairly revels in what is popu- 
larly known as ‘‘ Americanism.” Typographically it is a handsome product. 
(Harper, $2.00.) 

The Boer States, Land, and People, by A. H. Keane, is another wave in the 
flood of South African literature that the Anglo-Boer war has let loose. It aims to be 
of permanent value, and so begins at the beginning of Boer history in the early days 
in Cape Colony. There is a sketch of physical surroundings, of the climate, flora, 
and fauna, and of the different native races with whom the Boers have come in con- 
tact, as well as an analysis of Boer character, and some blood-curdling stories of their 
cruelties in Livingstone’s days. Later political events are also considered, and the 
British mistakes receive due notice, while at the end of the book there is a summing 
up of the pros and cons of the whole HKoer-British controversy. (Methuen, $2.40.) 

Legends of the Bastille, by Frantz Funck-Brentano, effectually disposes of 
some of our most cherished ideas of the. horrors of that much-maligned fortress. 
Latude, the prisoner-in-chief, is revealed in his true colors, while the Man in the Iron 
Mask is unmasked as completely as he probably ever will be. That M. Brentano is 
qualified for his task by an intimate familiarity with the subject is known by the fact 
that he was occupied for ten years in classifying the archives of the Bastille in the 
Arsenal Library. We cannot but feel on reading his interesting book that, bad as it 
is not to be able to see the interesting old fortress, it is even harder to have to bid 
farewell to the delightful terrors that tales of it have hitherto inspired. (Scribner, 
$1.75.) 

The Memoirs of the Baroness Cecile de Courtot, Lady in Waiting to the 
Princess de Lamballe, compiled from the letters of the Baroness to the Frau von Al- 
vensleben, by the great-grandson of the latter lady, add nothing to that which is already 
known of the Princess, but abound in German sentimentality. Though the Baroness 
also came in contact with Napoleon, Queen Louise of Prussia, and other famous peo- 
ple, the compiler has failed to impart a sense of reality to her adventures, and the 
reader continually asks himself if the letters were not found in one of the imaginary 
old chests that have furnished so much latter-day fiction. (Henry Holt & Co., 
$2.00). 

The Relief of Ladysmith, by J. B. Atkins, whose Christian name surely ought 
to be Thomas, is an account of the battles fought on the Tugela at the many crossings 
of that river by General Buller. (Methuen, $2.40). : 

Lessons of the War, by Spenser Wilkinson, one of the first Englishmen to gain 
fame by the South African war, are a reprint of his prophecies and reviews of the mil- 
itary situation, written for ‘‘ The London Letter.” They teach us how not to make 
war like Generals Buller, Methuen, and Gatacre, and how to do it successfully like 
Lord Roberts. The book seems ancient history now, and deals largely in probabili- 
ties. (J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 

Washington the Soldier, by General Henry B. Carrington, is an entertaining 
and not too technical study of the military history of the war for American Indepen- 
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dence, in so far as it came under the direction of Washington, as commander-in-chief. 
Although the military, political, and social history of the Revolution are interdepend- 
ent, it serves a good purpose to study each separately. General Carrington’s book, while 
not equal to Dodge's ‘‘ Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War” in style and conciseness, 
at least has more popular qualities. A full index, many excellent maps, and several 
appendices, containing interesting documents and summaries of important facts, 
greatly add to the value of the text. (Scribner, $2.00.) 


With The Passing of the Empires (850 B. C. to 330 B. C.) the translation of 
Professor Maspero’s History of the Ancient East is brought to a close. The story is 
carried on from the Assyrian revival under Assur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser IIT. 
(885-825) through the culmination of the greatness of Assyria under Esarhaddon 
and Assur-bani-pal, the Median and second Chaldean empires, and the Iranian con- 
quest, to the victories of Alexander. Into his narrative of the fortunes of the great 
conquering nations the author has woven an account of the smaller peoples who con- 
tended with and were subjugated by them—particularly of the people of Israel—so 
that the volume forms a summary of the world’s history for the period which it covers. 
It abounds also in information with regard to manners, arts, and religious and social 
institutions, and is thus not merely a history but a picture as clear as can now be drawn 
of the ancient civilization of the Orient. 

Upon the characteristics of Professor Maspero’s treatment of his theme it is unnec- 
essary to enlarge. They are well known from the earlier portions of his work. One 
is everywhere impressed by his enormous industry and by the success with which he 
has overcome the innumerable difficulties inherent in the present condition of Oriental 
archeology. That the volume will not escape the criticism of specialists is a matter 
of course; still less will it escape the doom which the rapid progress of discovery 
inflicts upon every work of its kind and which, as the editor points out in his preface, 
has already overtaken, in considerable measure, the earlier volumes. But the work 
of summarizing from time to time the results of a science, however uncertain and 
changeable they may be, is a most useful one ; and in this particular field it is doubt- 
ful whether it could be better done than it has been done by Professor Maspero. If 
one were disposed to find fault with anything in the book it would be with the lack of 
scientific freedom that is shown in the discussion of the history and institutions of Israel 
—with the apparent spirit of concession to religious prejudice. The reader will not 
get from that discussion a full statement of the results of modern research in biblical 
history. This may, perhaps, in some measure, be accounted for by the fact that the 
translation is issued under the auspices of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, though the General Literature Committee of that Society expressly 
state that they ‘‘ wish it to be understood that they do not take upon themselves to 
pronounce on conclusions in the field of biblical criticism deduced by the author from 
the events and documents discussed.” Apropos of this, one may remark that a com- 
mittee which believes that there is a special kind of knowledge called ‘* Christian” 
ought to be careful not to ‘‘take upon themselves to pronounce” upon anything. 
(Appleton, $7.50.) 

FICTION 


My New Curate is from the pen of the Rev. P. A. Sheehan, of Doneraile, Ire- 
land, and chronicles the varied and interesting life of his parish with humor, pathos, 
and optimism. Father Sheehan says that he gathered his story from the stray leaves 
of an old diary, and its spontaneity certifies that it has been taken from life. (Mar- 
lier, Callahan, and Co., $1.50.) 

Kate Wetherill, an Earth Comedy, by Jennette Lee. A dull foreman in a fac- 
tory and his wife, Kate Wetherill, their children,—heavy, unimaginative, and with 
coarse propensities,—a pretty young school teacher who plays havoc, Deacon Good- 
sell pit his wife, a minister, and a theological student,—these are the principal char- 
acters in Mrs, Lee’s study of a woman’s temperament. The story is divided into 
three parts, Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, and is prefaced by Dante’s explanation to Can 
Grande of his reason for calling his poem Commedia, The idea’of adaptation is ingen- 
ious and is closely followed, up to the time when the comedy is over, that is, to the 
last line of the book. The story is short enough to be read at one sitting, so that it 
combines the advantages of a novel with those of a short story. 

Hell is not difficult to imagine when the situation is the life of a sensitive, refined 
woman with a mere clod of the earth whose chief pleasures are in eating a good dinner 
and in seeing a ball. game. And the wonder of it is that men like Dave Wetherill get 
women like Kate. ‘‘God pity the women!” was Dr. Tetlow’s one form of prayer. 
He might have added, ‘‘ and teach them not to mistake passion for love.” To trace 
Kate’s spiritual development from her literal baptism into a new life, when she throws 
herself into a pond, to the hour when her spirit found peace, would be to tell the story 
of the book. Mrs. Lee does not evade the responsibility of the problem by dragging 
in death as an abrupt solution. The climax is reached by logical steps. 
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The story is told with much skill. The character sketching is subtly done and in 
few words. The pathos is indicated rather than described, with a fine reserve well in 
keeping with the restrained atmosphere of the book. The dry humor in Deacon 
Goodsell’s character is painted with a broader sweep of the brush, yet delicately, His 
excursion to Boston, ‘‘ to look up the building of the company he was insured in, and 
some other public buildings,” is delightful. Some of the characters promise more than 
they fulfil. They are well drawn and then sonees but they form a good back- 
ground, The repressed power and subtle touches of this book make it one of the best 
constructed novels written in many a day. (Century Co., $1.25.) 


By the Marshes of Minas is the title of a volume of graceful tales of Acadie 
that Charles G. D. Roberts knows so well how to tell. There is color and movement 
in his works. (Silver, Burdett & Co., $1.25.) 

The Cambric Mask is all about a lovely girl, a handful of White Cap villains, 
and an entomological army man. It is exciting —as Mr. Robert Chambers always is 
—and it is coherent — which he does not always choose to be. One of the most at- 
tractive things about this author’s books is, that he always seems to be getting a heap 
of fun out of them himself. (Stokes, $1.50.) : 

An Hour’s Promise, by Annie Eliot Trumbull, is a delicate character-study of a 
Southern girl to whom it is, apparently, a matter of sweet indifference whom she may 
be engaged to at any given moment. She is none the less attractive on this account, 
and her personality is rendered with unusual vividness and charm. (Barnes, $1.00.) 

She Walks in Beauty, by Katharine Tynan, is another Irish story. In this one 
it is the lady who is poor, and the youth who comes from London has the financial 
advantage. She also owns a scheming mamma who mixes herself up with the love 
affairs, but not to a fatal extent. It seems to be one of the prerogatives of an Irish 
love-story to end happily. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

The King and Queen of Mallebusch, by George Ebers, is a moral tale of the 
kind that was popular half a century ago. It is designed to convey the valuable truth 
that no human being is indispensable. (Brown & Co., $1.) 

The Cardinal’s Musketeer, by M. Imlay Taylor, is one of the stirring historical 
romances of the hour, dealing with the times of Richelieu. It is a pleasantly written 
tale in which hero and heroine are conducted through many adventures to a peaceful 
fate. (McClurg, $1.25.) ; 

Joan of the Sword Hand, by S. R. Crockett, is everything that one of Mr. 
Crockett’s romances ought to be, and alittle more. That is to say, it contains not 
only all the excitement to which Mr. Crockett’s readers feel entitled, but even greater 
tumult. He throws in at least half a dozen adventures for /agniappe, as they say in 
New Orleans. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 


Yeoman Fleetwood, by M. E. Frances, is a very pretty, readable love-story, in 
which the squire of low degree is faithful enough and clever enough to win not only 
his lady Seat aoe family as well. It is one of the best examples of a good, undiluted 
love tale that has been published in a long while. (Longman’s, $1.50.) 


’ A Danvis Pioneer, by Rowland E. Robinson, is a story of the Green Mountain 
Boys of Ethan Allen. The reader is perfectly sure that everything happened just as 
it is told here, but he doesn’t care very much whether it did or not. Perhaps the 
trouble is that Josiah Hill, whose sweetheart married somebody else as soon as he 
was fairly on his way to settle in Vermont, does not grip our affections much more 
firmly. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 

Poor People, by I. K. Friedman, is a dreamily told story of a tenement house. 
It belongs to the leisurely school of fiction which reigned forty years ago when people 
took their literary pleasures more deliberately than now. The author has the art of 
making tenements sound more attractive than they look. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.25.) 

The Prairie Folks of Hamlin Garland appears in a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. The book contains some of the writer’s most vigorous and wholesome work. 
These are stories of the soil as strong, direct, and fresh as the prairie winds, and in 
their present form they cannot fail to add materially to Mr. Garland’s popularity, for 
they represent his best work in its most finished form. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Vol. IV. of the Haworth Edition of the Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté 
contains ‘‘ The Professor,” ‘‘ Emma,” a fragment of a story by Charlotte Bronté, 
with Thackeray's introduction ; the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne (Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell), and the ‘‘ Cottage Poems” of their father, the Rev. Patrick 
Bronté. Half-tone reproductions of photographs of places, and facsimiles of title- 
pages of the first editions of the pb ae the poems here reprinted, are the illustra- 
tive features of this volame, which bears as its general title the name of ‘‘ The 
Professor ” — the first of Charlotte’s four novels, but the last to appear, its posthumous 
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publication being due to a popular demand. It covers much the same ground as 
‘* Villette,” which was virtually intended to replace it. (Harper, $1.75 per vol.) 

If any reader hopes to get a clear idea of New York studio-life from Mr. Part- 
ridge’s Angel of Clay, he will be disappointed. Two artists are introduced, Ellerton 
Lawrence, a sculptor, and John Atwood, a painter. The first, the hero, is a_prig, 
who labors under the false idea of honor which compels him to marry his model be- 
cause she is in love with him. The second man is a brute. Both men are uninterest- 
ing, and not at all the kind of persons with whom a sane woman would fall in love. 
Mabel Frothinghan, the angel of the book, has the unwisdom to tell Lawrence, with- 
out provocation, that she is in love with him. Her idol tells her that when he comes 
again he will tell her what is best for both of them. When he comes again he 
comes with Julia, the ‘‘ angel of clay,” the model, as his wife. She has a soul, even 
though it is a clay soul. She and Perry are the live people in the book. Perry is al- 
lowed to cross the stage once or twice, as a Dr.-Jekyll-and-Mr.-Hyde personage. 
Otherwise he is kept in the background to serve as the basis of texts for sermons by 
Mabel’s father, the rector. 

The interesting part of the book is the occasional out-cropping of ideas on art, ex- 
pressed in rather poetic language. This language, however, is marred by the intro- 
duction of prosy passages showing the hand of an amateur in fiction. There is also 
too much poetry in the book. 

Mr. Partridge’s forte in literature is clearly not fiction, He evidently does not un- 
derstand proportion in the telling of a story. He dwells too lovingly on unimportant 
details. But his theories of art are worth reading. (Putnam, $1.25.) 

The Gadshill edition of Charles Dickens’s Works, in thirty-two volumes, is 
now complete, The introductions by Mr. Andrew Lang, while not possessing the 
intimate personal interest of Mrs. Ritchie’s introductions to her father’s writings, are 
a notable feature of this new edition, and the illustrations are old friends, being 
printed from a set of plates for the original illustrations that have been found lately 
and never before used. The text is printed from the edition corrected by the author 
in 1867 and 1868; the typography is excellent, and the gayly colored volumes, of a 
more convenient size than the original edition, will surely be most welcome to the 
many lovers of Charles Dickens. (Scribner, $1.50 per vol., 36 vols.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Such a book as Healthy Exercise, unless it is positively bad, is pretty sure to do 
good ; for it stimulates the reader to overcome the inertia that prevents his beginning 
a course of systematic exercise, and anything that has that effect is, so far, beneficial. 
Dr. Robert H. Greene, the author of this hand-book, believes in the preservative and 
restorative properties of physical exercise, and ‘‘ loves sport for its own sake.” The 
latter confession warns one against the prescription of overdoses of the author’s 
favorite remedy, but the caution is not needed, for his advice is conservative. (Harper, 
$1.00.) i 

The Print of the Nails, by T. H. Darlow, M.A., contains seven religious essays 
based on the thente of Christ’s passion and the redemption of the world by His death. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 50c.) 

The Stage as a Career, by Philip G. Hubert, Jr., is a sketch of the actor’s life 
with its requirements, hardships, and rewards. The data are many, the facts are 
interesting. Expert opinions from Irving, Lawrence Barrett, Boucicault, Jefferson, 
Modjeska, Mary Anderson, and Maggie Mitchell give the qualifications for success. 
Perhaps Mme. Modjeska’s opinion sums the matter up as briefly as possible: Tech- 
4 artistic instinct, inspiration, or what Jefferson calls his demon. (Putnam, 

1.00.) 

The Errors of the Educated contains a list of four hundred words in everyday 
use most frequently mispronounced. The book is too small to serve as a reference, 
but it may well be used as an exercise book for the perfecting of one’s pronunciation. 
(Peter Paul Book Co., 25c.) 


POETRY 


The Lute and Lays, by Charles Stuart Welles, M.D., is dedicated ‘‘ To my 
native country, the United States of America, where these songs were composed,” but 
the dedicatory verses are dated ‘‘g Roland Gardens, S. W., London, England.” 
From the title-page we cull this flowret : 

‘** A loving couple, man and wife, 
Along a devious pathway plodding ! 
Such shall thy ’scutcheon be, ah! Life— 
Thought I, as after luncheon nodding 
Under the hedge.” 


To think that this was ‘‘ composed in America”! (Macmillan, $1.50.) 
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In one of the Sparks and Flames, by Henry Wilson Stratton, 
** Music far and near 
Unfold their raptured wings,” 
but in one only. The other poems neither sparkle nor flame. (Mansfield & 
Wessels, $1.25.) 
Songs from the Psalter, by Richard Arnold Greene, is the latest of many attempts 
to turn into English verse the thoughts of the old Hebrew singers. (Putnam, $1.25.) 


Turning from Day Dreams, by Ida Eckert Lawrence, to the press notices in 
commendation thereof, we learn that Mr. Edgar Fawcett describes Mrs. Lawrence's 
‘* production on Cuba” as ‘‘ a gem of poetical accuracy,” and that the poet formerly 
resided in Richland County, Ohio. (Clarke Co., $1.25.) 

We confess to a certain admiration for the verse of Bliss Carman, and in A Win- 
ter Holiday there is genuine poetry. But the booklet of seven poems, averaging 
only six pages each, is so soon done, that one wonders why it was begun — why the 
author, who is by no means unprolific, should clap covers on so microscopic a selec- 
tion of his lyrics. (Small, Maynard & Co., 75c.) 

Talisen, the posthumous volume of verse from the pen of Mr. Carman’s crony 
and collaborator, the late Richard Hovey, was sufficiently characterized on the first 
page of THE CRITIC for May, in an advance extract from Mr. Stedman’s ‘* American 
Anthology.” The poet had written nothing more promising. (Small, Maynard & 
Co., $1.00.) 

A Garland of Sonnets has been woven by Craven Langstroth Betts, and bound 
about the brows of Homer, Chaucer, Tasso, Shakespeare, Hood, Longfellow, Kip- 
ling, and other bards sublime; and while one questions, now and then, whether all 
were due to inspiration, or some were written to round out (with the help of outline 
portraits) a volume of four and sixty pages, there is still a fair amount of sound criti- 
cism in the 462 lines of verse, and not a few of the lines are terse and musical. 
(Wessels, $1.25.) P 

Seventeenth Century Lyrics, in the Atheneum Press Series, is a worthy com- 
panion to the ‘Elizabethan Lyrics” of the same editor, Prof. Felix G. Schelling. It 
covers the years 1625-1700, the lyrics of the first quarter of the century being, in the 
compiler’s judgment, too Elizabethan to belong in the present collection. The ar- 
rangement is chronological, and the selections have been made with discrimination. 
An introduction of seventy pages or so contains a running criticism and appreciation 
of the seventeenth-century lyrist ; and there is a brief preface, a considerable body of 
notes, an index to authors and editors, an index to first lines, and an index to the 
introduction and notes. Prof. Schelling discharges with conscientious thoroughness 
the minor duties of his editorial undertaking. (Ginn, $1.25.) 

In a single volume of no great size are the English Poems of Richard Crashaw, 
being from the Hull Press of William Andrews & Co. ‘‘ This devout Shelley of the 
reign of Charles I,” as Prof. Schelling calls him, is none too well known to readers of 
the present day—notwithstanding his familiar celebration of ‘‘that not impossible 
she,” ‘‘ his supposed mistress,” and the fact that Coleridge borrowed from his *‘ Flam- 
ing Heart” the inspiration of ‘‘ Claribel.” The volume is edited with a certain 
naiveté by Mr. J. R. Tutin of Great Fencote, near Bedale, Yorkshire, who is his own 
agent for the sale of the five hundred copies printed. (3s. 4d.) 

On the title-page of Whisperings from Nature, by Leonard G. Foster, is a 
motto from the poem ‘‘Zululu, by Miss H. A. Foster.” Miss Foster should be the 
poet’s daughter; but from ‘‘ The Bachelor’s Soliloquy” one learns that ‘‘ We shall 
unmarried be forever more.” From another poem it is gathered that Mr. Foster is a 
prosperous farmer. He therefore knows nature intimately, and he assures us that 
‘*whisperings from out her store will whisper on forever more.” From the “‘strict- 
ures” of his critics the poet hopes to learn a useful lesson ; but we despair of helping 
him. He says undisputed things very solemnly, and if it amuses him to find rhymes 
for ‘‘ evermore,” we have no objection to his continuing to do so—for evermore. 
(Cleveland. All rights reserved.) 

Voices, by Katharine Coolidge, a daughter of the late Francis Parkman (to whom 
the buok is dedicated), show an imaginativeness and a facility, not to say felicity, in 
composition that may fairly be deemed the author’s birthright ; yet they fail to stim- 
ulate emotion. (Little, Brown & Co., $1.25.) 

Midst the Coteaus of Dakota, by Doane Robinson, is full of slang, bad 
spelling, poetry, wretched illustrations, humor, misprints, bad taste, fine writing, 
vigor, good sense, and other equally inharmonious things. Some of the verses have 
appeared in The Century, others in The Arena, The Great Divide, etc. You feel 
that the author has read Mr. Riley, but that he has read him to good purpose. The 
paper-covered volume is a very poor specimen of bookmaking. (Yankton Gazette 
printing office.) 
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SCIENCE 


Nature’s Garden, by Neltje Blanchan, contains a description of each of the wild 
flowers, familiar and unfamiliar, and also some account of their insect visitors, which 
makes it doubly instructive and interesting. The flowers are arranged according to 
color, time of flowering, localities, and families, with a list of pleasantly and unpleas- 
antly scented leaves and of the plant families represented. Technicalities have been 
subordinated as far as possible, so that the veriest beginner will not be discouraged 
on turning the leaves of the book ; and there are some beautiful photographs in color, 
from the living plant, by A. R. Dugmore, as well as numerous illustrations in black 
and white, by Henry Troth. There are pages illustrating the different forms of 
leaves and flowers, with the technical name of each part printed beneath it, and the 
book is a complete guide to one of the most enjoyable branches of nature study. It 
ought to be in every home, to satisfy those who already love nature, and create an 
interest in those who unfortunately do not. The pictures alone will attract children, 
as the original flowers attract the insects that form no unimportant part of the 
subject of this attractive book. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $3.00 net.) 

Home and Garden, by Gertrude Jekyll, is a new addition to the library of books 
about nature. Miss Jekyll, who is the author of ‘‘ Wood and Garden,” begins with 
the building of her house, her rambles into the practical being no less delightful, as 
she describes them, than her strolls into the beautiful. The garden, the woods, and 
the lanes claim her attention—and ours—only when the house is built and furnished, 
even to the pewter on the sideboard, of which there is a picture calculated to beget 
envy in the breast of the collector. Miss Jekyll knows how to make the most of her 
opportunities, and gives many useful hints to home gardeners ; there is even a chapter 
on gardening for ‘‘short tenancies,” which, we fear, will be but slightly appreciated 
here, most tenants regarding the garden as an extra and unnecessary trouble. The 
illustrations picturing the garden and grounds will fill the true nature-lover’s soul 
with joy. (Longmans, Green & Co., $3.50.) 

The Amateur’s Practical Garden-Book, by E. C. Hunn and L. H. Bailey, 
should be in the hands of every amateur gardener. It gives, alphabetically, a list of 
garden plants, pests, diseases, remedies, tools, food, and fertilizers. It will be found 
particularly useful by beginners. (Macmillan, $1.00.) . 

The Unknown is a translation of Camille Flammarion’s ‘‘ L’Inconnu,” extracts 
from which have for some time been appearing in American journals. He writes of 
telepathy, of apparitions, of hallucinations, of mental suggestion, and of dreams of 
infinite variety. (Harper, $2.00.) 


Bibrary Reports on Popular Books 


The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, af the circulating libraries, 
free and subscription, in the representative centres, of the United States 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record ts intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most called-for novel is 
admitted to the list. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Free Library (Apprentices’), 18 West 44th St. W. H. Parker, Lidbrariazz. 


Towards Pretoria. Ralph. (Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

Biography of a Grizzly. Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Letters from Japan. Fraser. (Macmillan Co., 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Drama of Yesterday and To-day. Scott. (Macmillan, $7.00.) 
Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $2.00.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 

Harper’s Guide to Paris. (Harper Bros., $1.00.) 

Kate Field: A Record, Whiting. (Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 
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Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Lumsden of the Guides, Lumsden. (John Murray,London, $5.00.) 


Most Popular Novels. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1.50.) 
Redemption of David Corson, Goss. (Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50.) 
Senator North. Atherton. (Lane, $1.50.) 


Mercantile Library, Astor Place. W. T. Popes, Librarian. 


Relief of Ladysmith. Atkins. (Page, $1.75.) 

Things I Have Seen in War. Montague. (Wessels, $1.50.) 
Natal Campaign. Burleigh. (Chapman, $2.50.) 

Problems of Life. Abbott. (Dodd, $1.50.) 

Innermost Asia. Cobbold. (Scribner, $5.00.) 

Passages in a Wanderer’s Life.- Arnold. (Arnold, $4.00.) 
Home and Garden. Jekyll. (Longmans, $3.50.) 

White Woman in Central Africa. Caddick. (Unwin, $2.50.) 
Letters. Stevenson. (Scribner, $5.00.) 

Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
Unleavened Bread. Grant. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


New York Society Library, University Place. fF. B. BiczLow, Zidbrarian. 


Glimpse at Guatemala. Maudslay. (Murray, 18 shillings.) 

Memoirs of Baroness Cecile de Courtot. (Holt, $2.00.) 

Duchess of Teck. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.00.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith, Steevens. (Dodd, Mead, $1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Paris as it Is. De Forest. (Doubleday, $1.25.) 

Life of John E. Millais. Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

The First American. Herbert. (Harper, $2.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
The Farringdons. Fowler. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Free Circulating Library. J. Norris Winc, Librarian. 
Letters of R. L. Stevenson. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Oom Paul's People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Briton and Boer. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Nature’s Garden. (Doubleday, $3.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.00.) 

Most Popular Novel, 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Public Library. Arruur E. Bostwick, Librarian, 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
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Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century, $3.00.) 
Lights and Shadows of a Long Episcopate. Whipple. (Macmillan, $5.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Municipal Government. Coler. (Appleton, $1.00.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Flame, Electricity, and Candle. Iles. (Doubleday, $2.00.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Ce., $1.50.) 


Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. PLummer, Librarian. 


New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.60.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 


Dutch and Quaker Colonies, Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 


Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 


Love Letters of Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ALLECHENY, PA. 
Carnegie Free Library. W. M. STEVENSON, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Your Luck’s in your Hand, Craig. (Worthington, $1.25.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Beacon Lights of History. Lord. (Ford, 9 vols., $18.00.) 
Among Moths and Butterflies. Ballard. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
From Sea to Sea, Kipling. (Doubleday & McClure Co., $2.00.) 
Early Letters of Carlyle. Norton, (Macmillan, $2.25.) 
White Man’s Africa, Bigelow. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian. 
History of our Own Times. McCarthy. (Harper Bros., 3 vols., $4.25.) 
Sesame and Lilies. Ruskin. (Putnam’s Sons, $1.00.) 
The Phillipine Islands. Lala. (Continental Pub. Co., $2.50.) 
Egypt under Pharaohs. Brugsh. (Chas. Scribner Sons, $5.00.) 
Life of Gladstone. McCarthy. (Macmillan Co., $3.50.) 
Life of Michaelangelo. Grimm. (Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., $6.00.) 
Persia and the Persians. Benjamin. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3.00.) 
Story of France. ‘Watson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Recollections of Brahms. Dietrich and Widmann, (Scribner, $2.00.) 
My Musical Life. Haweis. (Longmans, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Public Library. AcGnes HILLs, Librarian, 
Divine Pedigree of Man. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century Co.,-$2.00.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
True George Washington. Ford. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
The Workers (West). Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
With Nature and a Camera. Kearton. (Cassell, $5.00.) 
Twelve Notable Good Women, Carey. (Dutton, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Public Library. H.L. ELmenporr, Librarian. 
Biography of a Grizzly. Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1,25.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
On Physical Training. Sandow. (J. S. Tait & Sons, $3.50.) 
Your Forces, and How to Use them. Mulford. (Needham, $2.00 ea., 4 vols.) 
Toiling of Felix. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $1.00.) 
History of the Empire State. Hendrick. (Special demand school use.) (Bardeen, 
75¢.) 
Backlog Studies. Warner. (Special demand school use.) (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
$1.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


CHICAGO. 


Public Library. FReprrick H. HILpD, Lidbrarian. 

Chas. C. Coffin’s Works. 
Mark Twain’s Works. 
Books on Patriotism. 
White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $12.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Three Men ina Boat. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 
History of American Privateers. Maclay. (Appleton, $3.50.) 
Through China witha Camera. Thomson. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $5.00.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
Pompeii ; its Life and Art. Mau. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and toHold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Public Library. Ww. H. Brett, Librarian. 


Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Biography of a Grizzly. Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00) 
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Story of the Boers. Van der Vogt. (Harper, $1.00.) 
The Unchanging East. Barr. (Page, $1.50.) 
Paris as it Is. De Forest, (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Boys of '98. Otis. (Estes, $1.50.) 
Blue Fairy Book. Lang. (Longmans, $2.00.) 
Plant Life. Bass. (Heath, 40c.) 
In the Forbidden Land, Landor. (Harper, $9.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Public Library. Henry M. Uttey, Librarian. 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, $5.00.) 

Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead, $1.50.) 

Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 

American Telephone Practice. Miller. (Am. Electrician, $2.00.) 

New Era Card Tricks. Roterberg. (Author, London, $1.50.) 

Right Road to Photography. Nicol. (Gennert, $1.50.) 

Barbara Freitchie. Fitch. (Life Co., 50c.) 

Science and Health. Eddy. (Eddy, $3.00.) 

When We Dead Awaken. Ibsen. (Stone, $1.25.) 

History of Russian Literature. Waliszewski. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Free Public Library. Estuer E. Burpick, Librarian, 


Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Child Life in Colonial Days. Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Twain. (American Publishing Co., $2.75.) 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Tennyson. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00.) 
Rudyard Kipling ; a Criticism. Le Gallienne. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Kansas City Public Library. Carrie WESTLAKE WHITNEY, Librarian. 
Future of the American Negro. Washington. (Small, Maynard & Co, $1.50.) 
End of the Era. Wise. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. Johnston. (Cambridge University, $2.50.) 
Africa in Nineteenth Century. Sanderson. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.75.) 
Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe, 1819-1899. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper & Bros., $1.25.) 
True George Washington. Ford. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2,00.) 
Expansion of British Empire. Woodward. (Cambridge University, $1.00.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold, Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 
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LOS ANGELES 


Public Library. Mary L. Jones, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

- In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

What All the World is Seeking. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Women and Economics, Stetson. (Small, Maynard, & Co., $1.50.) 
Life of Tennyson. Tennyson. (Macmillan, $10.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Autobiography of Mrs. Oliphant. Coghill, (Dodd, Mead & Co., $3.00.) 
Briton and Boer, Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Public Library. James K. Hosmer, Librarian. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, $5.00.) 
Reminiscences of Julia Ward Howe. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.50.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Life of William Morris. Mackail. (Longmans, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Travels with a Donkey. Stevenson. (Scribner, $1.00.) 
South African Question, Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
Stoddard’s Lectures. (Werner Co., 10 vols., $2.50 each.) 
Essays. Mabie. (Dodd, 9 vols., $1.25 each.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mercantile Library. Joun Epmanps, Librarian. 
New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.60.) 
The Unknown. Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Ibsen’s Plays. (Scribner, 6 vols., $7.50.) 
Paris as it Is. DeForest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 
Salons, Colonial and Republican. Wharton. (Lippincott, $3.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
How to Know Wild Flowers. Parsons. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
From Capetown to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.00.) 
Little Rivers. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Free Public Library. Grorcr T. CLARK, Librarian. 
Books on South Africa. 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
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Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Letters. E. B. Browning. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
The Unknown, Flammarion. (Harper, $2.00.) 
World Beautiful. Whiting. (Little Brown & Co., 3 vols., $3.00.) 
Solitary Summer. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold, Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


Free Public Library. ANniz E. CHAPMAN, Librarian. 
Economic Mining. Locke. (Spon, N. Y., $4.50.) 
Story of the Boers, Van der Vogt. (Harper, $1.00.) 
From Capetown to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dood, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Three Men on Wheels. Jerome. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 










Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


Imperialism and Liberty. Swift. (Ronbroke Press, Los Angeles, $1.50.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century, $2.00.) 
Following the Equator. Mark Twain. (Am. Pub. Co., $3.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Free Public Library. F. M. Crunpen, Librarian, 
American Revolution, Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Reminiscences. McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Poems. Longfellow. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Workers (East, West). Wyckoff. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 
Women and Economics, Stetson. (Small, $1.50.) 
Guidebook to Paris Exposition, Harper’s, (Harper, $1.00.) 
Paoloand Francesco. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
_ Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. HeEten J. McCaine, Librarian, 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
In India. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 


























Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
City Library Association. J.C. Dana, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., 
$5.00.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress, (Harper, $2.50.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

The Anglo-Saxons and Others. Gorren. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century Co., $2.00.) 

Paris as it Is, DeForest. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


TORONTO, CANADA 

Public Library. James Bain, Jr., Librarian. 
The Biography of a Grizzly. Thompson. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. G. W. Steevens. (Copp, Clark & Co., $1.25.) 
White Man’s Africa. Bigelow. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century Co., $2.00.) 
Story of France. Watson. (Macmillan & Co., 2 vols., $5.00.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Life of Arch. Benson. Benson. (Macmillan & Co., 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Life of John Ruskin, Spielmann. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
Flame, Electricity, and the Camera, Iles. (Doubleday & McClure, $2.00.) 
Life of Sir J. E. Millais. Millais. (G. Morang & Co., $10.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., $1.50.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Public Library. Samvuet S. GREEN, Librarian. 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known: Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Sharp Eyes. Gibson. (Harper, $5.00.) 
Ave, Roma, Crawford. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 











